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Ignatius of Antioch, writing to the Philadelphian church about 
II5 A.D., maintains that “it is better to hear Christianity from a 
man who is circumcised, than Judaism from one uncircumcised.” 
So near the times of the apostles, most of the churchs’ older leaders 
were still men who, like Timothy, had known the Holy Scriptures 
from childhood, because born and brought up in the Jewish faith. 
It was inevitable, accordingly, that competency to teach “the 
Scriptures” (by which was meant exclusively the Old Testament) 
should be almost confined to men who owed their training to the 
synagogue. Polycarp, who deprecated his own lack of training in 
the sacred writings (Ad Phil., xii, 1), was probably somewhat 
exceptional in this, and in 115 Polycarp was one of the younger 
bishops. In point of fact gentile interpretation of the Jewish 
scriptures suffers even today from lack of the true perspective. 
Do his best, the outsider cannot enter into the spirit of Judaism, 
and understand its ideas in their continuous unfolding through the 
ages, as can the genuine son of Abraham after both flesh and spirit. 
Indeed, at any period of the church the advantages of the Christian 
teacher who comes to his office with all the training of the rabbi 
are so obvious that we have no difficulty in indorsing the doctrine 
that it is well to “hear Christianity from a man who is circumcised.” 
Our first canonical evangelist, himself apparently a converted rabbi, 
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expresses this ideal by declaring the scribe made a disciple to the 
Kingdom of Heaven to be “like unto a man that is a householder, 
which bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old.” 

It is less easy to imagine who the obnoxious gentile teachers 
could be who according to Ignatius were teaching “Judaism.” 
In all probability they were theosophists of the type of those who 
in Paul’s life-time were “making spoil’ of the Colossians by their 
“philosophy and vain deceit, after the rudiments [ororxeia] of 
the world, and not after Christ,” making distinctions of meats and 
drinks, feast days, new moons, and Sabbath days, and subjecting 
themselves to ordinances as “a worship of angels.” If so, Judaism 
too had small liking for its gentile propagandists. It preferred then 
as now its own interpreters; and he who would have a fair and 
worthy estimate of the older faith must do it this justice. He must 
not be wholly content to “hear Judaism from men uncircumcised.” 

By a similar standard of measurement converts from Judaism 
will take no very high rank. Our own generation may occasionally 
see an Edersheim converted from the orthodoxy of the synagogue 
to that of the Scotch Presbyterian kirk, and may continue to draw 
“rabbinic parallels” from many successive editions of his Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah and similar works. This may seem to 
put us, so far, in the same favorable position as the Apostolic age, 
with its many leaders of Jewish birth. Unfortunately neither 
the doctrine from which, nor the doctrine to which the conversion 
is made reflects the Apostolic age unchanged. Moreover, that 
which the convert’s coreligionists most need to know is just that 
which the convert puts farthest behind him, viz., sympathetic 
appreciation of the strong points of his former faith. We should 
not value very highly interpretations of Christianity by apostates 
to Islam or Buddhism, and it should not surprise us if the synagogue 
puts no higher estimate on interpretations of Judaism by those who 
have forsaken it. Even the interpretations given in the Gospel 
of Mark and the Epistle to the Romans are not to be taken as if 
written from the cool and impartial viewpoint of the historian of 
religion. Polemics “against the Jews” from Justin and Tertullian 
down, including those of converts to Christianity, are the least 
helpful of all interpretations of the mother faith. 
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Greater is the service of the splendid succession of Christian 
Hebraists beginning with Origen and Jerome, and reviving after 
the Renaissance with Reuchlin. The later line begins with the 
publication in 1658 of John Lightfoot’s Horae Hebraicae et Tal- 
mudicae, Lightfoot’s work being supplemented and enlarged by 
Schoettgen in 1753. From that period to Canon Taylor of Cam- 
bridge, Strack of Berlin, and Dalman of Jerusalem, the church 
has no lack of great names to prove it mindful of the need of inter- 
preting its own faith through the literature of the parent religion. 

Yet here too a completely objective and historical method has 
been slow in manifesting itself. We might choose among the works 
of typical Christian Hebraists, as nearest to our present theme, 
Wiinsche’s well-known Neue Beitrige zur Erliuterung der Evangelien 
aus Talmud und Midrash (1878). The book is typical. It is justly 
characterized by a Jewish writer as “‘the most complete collection of 
parallel passages of Talmud and New Testament since the works of 
Lightfoot and Schoettgen.” A similar purpose is pursued by the 
English scholar R. T. Herford in Jesus Christ in Talmud and Mid- 
rash (1903). Such labors, however, do not greatly advance the 
cause of mutual understanding. “Collections of parallel passages” 
were commendable as a beginning. They may long continue to 
serve those whose expectation of comparative religion is that the 
comparison shall be more or less odious to opponents. But for 
a generation which has begun to think in terms of the history 
of religion (Religionsgeschichte) such cabinet specimens are mere 
disjecta membra, incapable of conveying any notion of the great and 
still living mother faith, until restored to their true organic relation. 
The “atomistic method” must be transcended. 

And the work of the Christian Hebraists has already been trans- 
cended by that of Christian historians of Judaism. Ferdinand 
Weber’s Lehren des Talmud quellenmdssig, systematisch und gemein- 
verstindlich dargestellt, published by Franz Delitzsch in 1880, after 
the author’s death, with the subtitle System der altsynagogalen 
Palistinischen Theologie, hardly justifies its claim to present a 
“system.”’ It leaves wide gaps between the later doctrines of the 
synagogue and their sources in Old Testament literature. Still, 
uncritical as the book was, it marked a beginning in the direction of 
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religio-historical treatment. But the real roots of modern religio- 
historical interpretations of Judaism lie elsewhere, viz., in the 
interest of Christian scholars in Jewish religious development 
from the Maccabean period to the war of Hadrian, considered as 
the historical background of Christianity. This is the field in 
which Prideaux’s Connection (1720) long stood almost unrivaled. 
It has of late been richly cultivated, but principally piecemeal. 
Thus among special doctrines, the Jewish messianic hope has been 
treated by James Drummond and V. H. Stanton; the doctrine of 
sin and the evil impulse, by F. R. Tennant and F. C. Porter. 
“Eschatology Jewish and Christian” has been the special inquiry 
of Baldensperger and Volz in German, and of R. H. Charles in 
England. A still broader phase of divergence in doctrine between 
the two religions receives the attention of Oesterley and Box, 
Oesterley’s Jewish Doctrine of Mediation (1910) continuing with 
more of the historical spirit and in broader scope the work of 
Wuensche' and Dalman.? 

Such partial studies are subordinate to the general problem 
taken up in the great history of Schiirer.3 It becomes more speci- 
fically a problem of the history of religion in the work of C. H. 
Toy* in our own country, and in Germany is carried to a splendid 
height of comprehensive scholarship by Bousset in his Religion des 
Judenthums in Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 1903. In Bousset’s work 
we may say that Christian scholarship has done its best to interpret 
Judaism from the standpoint of the historian of religion. 

Meantime a broad basis is being laid for further appreciation 
of Judaism, both Hebrew and Hellenistic, in the time of Christ by 
modern translations of the post-canonical literature. Such are the 
great editions of Kautzsch in Germany, and of R. H. Charles in 
England, of Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. Scholars, moreover, 

t Die Leiden des Messias in ihrer Uebereinstimmung mit der Lehre des alten Testa- 
ments und der Ausspriichen der Rabbinen, 1870. 

2 Jesaia 53, das Prophetenwort vom Siihnleiden des Gottesknechts, mit besonderer 
Berticksichtigung der Jiidischen Literatur, 1914.? 

3 History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, 1891. 

4 Judaism and Christianity, 1891. Compare the same author’s “What Chris- 
tianity Owes to Judaism” in N.Y. State Conference of Religions, ser. VI, 1, February 
1908. 
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are soon to receive a new and critical text of the Septuagint from 
the University of Cambridge. New impetus is thus sure to be 
given to researches in this domain of the history of religion. Thanks 
largely to the work of the Religionsgeschichtlicher, we may count on 
ever-larger capacity on both sides to see and appreciate inherited 
doctrines in the long perspective of religious development. 

But the spirit of catholicity born of historical study has not 
been confined to students owing allegiance to the Christian faith. 
Its greatest triumphs have been exhibited in the synagogue, where 
there was greatest reason for a heritage of bitterness. And the 
outstanding writings are those of two men whose devotion to 
Judaism is not merely academic, but is witnessed to by philan- 
thropic service of world-wide effect. Judaism here sets the 
example to followers of Christ, an example not easy to surpass. 

Since the time of the Epistle to the Hebrews comparisons of 
Christianity with Judaism have been common, whose object was 
to confirm the Christian in his conviction of the superiority of his 
own religion. Few indeed have been those in which the writer 
addressed his coreligionists with exhortations based on the merits 
of contemporary Judaism, and warnings against an ill-founded 
assumption of superiority. If the example now set is to be emu- 
lated, Christian Hebraists must cease to limit themselves to the 
study of Judaism before the separation. They must learn to 
appreciate sympathetically that branch of the elder stock which 
since the days of the New Testament has been in violent opposition 
to the church. And having learned the point of view of the syna- 
gogue, they must return to the interpretation of the Judaism of 
the first century prepared to apply to it the standards of the Tal- 
mudist as well as the standards of the Christian theologian. 

Meantime we are called upon to note how our two typical 
representatives of modern Judaism have been impelled, by a com- 
bination of the scientific spirit with the spirit of practical philan- 
thropy, to commend to their fellow-Jews the religious values of the 
New Testament. 

The name of Montefiore recalls at once to every lover of his 
kind some of the most serviceable benefactions among the many 
educational philanthropies of men of Jewish race. Nor has the 
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literary activity of Claude Goldsmid Montefiore, founder and 
editor of the Jewish Quarterly Review and author of many contribu- 
tions to theological thought, been at the expense of the inherited 
family devotion to good works. It is a coincidence not unworthy 
of mention that the name which must be placed side by side with 
his—that of Moritz Friedlander—has similar associations from his 
position as secretary and agent of the great educational philan- 
thropy of Baron de Hirsch. 

Montefiore and Friedlander have both attempted the favorable 
interpretation of Christianity to their coreligionists. Both aim to 
promote reciprocal sympathy and appreciation between synagogue 
and church, but especially to commend what they consider the 
vital religious values of Christianity to the emulation of the modern 
Jew. Both (but especially Friedlander) are trained scholars and 
theologians, and both are to be classed as “liberals,” though within 
the limits of this general agreement the difference is about the 
widest that could be conceived. To Montefiore the legalistic 
development of Judaism characteristic of Palestine and of Jews of 
‘Semitic speech in New Testament times, and having as its dis- 
tinctive institutions and agencies the synagogue, the scribe, and 
the brotherhood of Pharisaic chaberim, represents the true line of 
growth. He has little of the mystic about him, and does not feel 
that Judaism is the poorer for the disappearance of the sacrificial 
system and the ideas it shadowed forth. Ethical theism is the 
proper goal of the religious instinct, and “liberal” Christianity of 
the Unitarian type, and “liberal’’ Judaism are too essentially alike 
in their approach to this ideal to stand religiously aloof. The 
Christianity which he interprets to the synagogue is of this “liberal” 
type, and he naturally anticipates equally sympathetic treatment of 
liberal Judaism. 

The tone and spirit of the books in which Montefiore’s irenic 
task is taken up are almost beyond praise. The manner is that of 
a consummate courtesy, the matter shows the insight of scholarship 
coupled with the rarer quality of sympathetic catholicity. But 
Montefiore protests, and protests with all the energy his sincere 
modesty and unaffected courtesy will allow, against what he deems 
the travesty of Judaism current among Christian writers since the 
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days of the New Testament. Those who know the commonplaces 
of Christian polemic against “rabbinic” teaching will realize how 
large an element of justice enters into this protest. The representa- 
tion of the synoptic writers, and still more of Paul, that the Torah 
as inculcated by the scribes and practiced by the Pharisees was 
felt by the ordinary Jew of the first century as a burdensome yoke, 
Montefiore regards as a complete inversion of the fact. To the 
typical Jew of the time the Law was his crown, his glory, his 
delight. The scribes and Pharisees, so far from taking an attitude 
of superiority and self-righteousness, were in the highest degree 
men of the people, distinguished almost as much by their poverty 
and humility as by their learning. The synagogue comes nearer 
than almost any other human institution to the ideals of absolute 
democracy, and when Judaism after the overthrow of Herod’s 
temple took the course of the synagogue schools of Jamnia and 
Tiberias, concentrating its vitality by turning in upon itself in the 
study and practice of its unique religious inheritance, it followed 
the true and normal line of progress. The hard conditions of the 
time led indeed to narrow and mechanical modes of interpretation, 
and to an unfortunate isolation of the orthodox Jewish mind from 
gentile culture. But the general line of advance from the religion 
of the great prophets and teachers of righteousness, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, down to the humanitarian ethics of the modern synagogue, 
and the paternal theism of Reform-Jewish theology is in substance 
unbroken. The line of continuity of Hebrew thought passes thus 
(according to Montefiore) with but slight disturbance at the 
separation of Christianity by way of Hillel and Akiba to the 
mediaeval rabbis and the modern liberal synagogue. One only 
wonders whence the bitter hostility between Jesus and the scribes 
and Pharisees. If the situation was as Montefiore conceived it, 
why was not Jesus himself both scribe and Pharisee? Why is his 
whole career depicted as that of a champion of the outcast element 
of the social body against an oligarchy intrenched in synagogue 
and temple? Why after the crucifixion does so large a fraction 
of the Jewish people break away in revolt against leaders whose 
teachings and methods were not essentially different from those of 
the Nazarene, and adopt the rite of initiation by baptism into a 
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new Israel known by his name, and founding its hope of salvation 
on ‘“‘the grace of the Lord Jesus” ? 

Montefiore’s interpretation of Christianity is that of a literary 
critic. It is natural that he should resort to the form of a com- 
mentary on the Synoptic Gospels to set it forth, and that he should 
supplement the commentary with a volume of Jowett Lectures on 
The Religious Teaching of Jesus (1910). As a broad-minded 
scholar, a pupil of Jowett in the classics, endowed with unusual 
capacity for sympathetic appreciation of religious values in faiths 
outside his own, Montefiore could not fail to appreciate the beauty 
of Jesus’ message and character; nor could he fail to recognize the 
religious vitality of Christianity. Not unnaturally he attributes 
this vitality to the ethical teachings of Jesus and the pathos of his 
martyrdom rather than to the symbol of the cross and the doctrine 
of the atonement. He therefore makes it his task to interpret to 
the synagogue this moral and religious teaching of Jesus, which to 
him is equivalent to “the best which the rabbis have taught” 
disencumbered of the mass of trivialities of the Talmud. For the 
clear and simple beauty of this teaching Montefiore has an admira- 
tion as sincere as his reverence for the moral grandeur of the 
Teacher. Jesus is to him the last and greatest of the prophets. 
The reduction, in the Sermon on the Mount, of the whole faith 
and duty of the genuine Israelite to a few principles of exquisite 
truth and beauty regarding man’s relation to his heavenly Father 
wins Montefiore’s regard no less than the blameless devotion of 
the Teacher’s life. 

For this noble interpretation church as well as synagogue has 
reason to be profoundly grateful. Its strength lies precisely where 
one would anticipate, from the author’s character and training, 
that it would lie. An irenic spirit combined with liberal culture is 
a good equipment for him whose task is to be to prove to the syna- 
gogue that Jesus has taught more simply and beautifully the sub- 
stance of what is also to be found in the records of its own faith, 
and to the church that its conceptions of Judaism are largely per- 
verted by ignorance and fanaticism. The reader of these two 
volumes, whether Jew or Christian, cannot fail to think better 
than before of both religions. Montefiore does not profess to have 
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the Talmudic learning of his friend and colleague Abrahams. But 
he understands the spirit of liberal Judaism, and to the average 
reader he makes a better commentator on the Gospels through the 
application of this very general knowledge than would many a 
Talmudist over-burdened with his wealth of parallels. 

Of the spirit which animates the commentary one can best 
judge by a few lines from the opening paragraphs of its introduction: 

Of Jewish exposition of the Gospels there has been little. Endless 
Christian commentaries exist, written from many different points of view, 
with great learning and splendid patience, but Jewish commentaries can 
hardly be said to exist at all. Jewish scholars have usually taken up an at- 
titude toward the New Testament, and more especially toward the Gospels, 
which does not lend itself to impartiality. It has not been a very fruitful and 
light-giving attitude. A main effort has been to show that to the various ad- 
mittedly admirable sayings of Jesus reported in the Gospels there are excellent 
parallels in the Old Testament or the rabbinical writings. An atomistic treat- 
ment has usually been adopted. The teaching of Jesus has not been much 
discussed and appraised as a whole. And where it has been so discussed, 
the line has been rather to depreciate or to cheapen. Jewish writers have 
either looked for parallels or for defects. 


Of the study given to his subject from the Christian side it is 
but fair to say that Montefiore has used to full advantage the best 
of recent critics and interpreters. Loisy has most frequently 
directed his thought; but he has also made thorough use of Holtz- 
mann and both the Weiss’s, Wellhausen and Klostermann, as well 
as leading English authorities. 

Montefiore does not claim to be an original investigator in the 
synoptic problem, nor a resolver of knotty points in Greek exegesis. 
But he has transcended the “atomistic method” which he depre- 
cates. At least he has done so—if we may so express it—in one 
dimension. The life and teaching of Jesus are brought into co- 
ordination with Judaism conceived as in continuous development 
along the line of the Palestinian synagogue. And this is well so far 
as it goes. The very fact of this attempt to enrich the religious 
inheritance of the synagogue by that which from this point of view 
would seem to be an overflow from its own earlier and fresher 
stream is proof of religious vitality. Liberal denominations of 
Christians have already felt the rapprochement with the Reformed 
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synagogue. Such an interpretation of the life and teaching of Jesus 
as Montefiore’s cannot fail to promote this fellowship to the 
advantage of both sides. There are few more splendid chapters in 
the history of religion than the struggle of Judaism for ethical 
monotheism from the Maccabean martyrs down to our own time, 
nor is there a more rewarding key to the religious consciousness 
of Jesus than that which Akiba and many another Jewish martyr 
affords us in giving up life itself “for the unity.” We remember 
that to Jesus also the first and great commandment is the Shem‘a 
the undivided allegiance of the soul to the one Fatherin heaven. It 
is when Montefiore deals with the larger problem of the history of 
religion involved in his more recent work Judaism and St. Paul 
(1914) that his weaker side appears. His scheme of religious 
development has no room for the work of the great Apostle to 
the Gentiles. Paul’s sense of moral evil and the weakness of 
humanity led to his setting Christianity over against Judaism as 
emancipation from the bondage of legalism into the freedom of a 
relation of grace. His sense of the transcendence of God inclined 
him to the tendencies of Hellenistic Wisdom in his cosmology, and 
to the apocalyptic eschatology, popular, as we know, among the 
Jewish masses in his time but frowned on by the rabbis. Above 
all does Paul’s sense of sin and of the moral transcendence of God 
make him dissatisfied with the synagogue doctrine of repentance. 
Of course, repentance will obtain forgiveness; but what obtains 
“the grace of repentance”? To Paul Jesus’ work is supremely 
that of a mediator. He was delivered up for our trespasses. He 
was raised for our justification, viz., that he might “make inter- 
cession for us.”” But Montefiore does not find a doctrine of media- 
tion in genuine Judaism. Paul is therefore, to him something 
inexplicable save by importations from without. Only as a Hellen- 
istic Jew of the Diaspora can he be accounted for. ‘ Paul’s pre- 
Christian religion was poorer, colder, less satisfying, and more 
pessimistic than rabbinic Judaism.’”* Yet Paul himself certainly 
considered himself a typical Pharisee, and somehow or other great 
multitudes of Jews of his own generation labored under the same 
sense of dissatisfaction with Pharisaism. To a very considerable 
* Judaism and St. Paul, p. 126. 
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element of the poorer classes in Palestine, and to immense numbers 
of Jews of the Dispersion the legalistic processes of exact definition 
in vogue among scribes and Pharisees were robbing their ancient 
faith of some of its most vital elements. These masses of non- 
Pharisaic Jews, and still greater masses of Hellenists and proselytes 
felt these closer and closer definitions of the yoke of the Law as a 
burdensome restraint, and turned to Christianity for relief from it. 

As with his interpretation of Jesus, Montefiore has not failed to 
apply in many ways his faculty of sympathetic appreciation; but 
the field is one in which he is much less at home. It requires the 
insight of a student of the history of religion to see what elements 
of the older faith were working along other channels than that 
relatively narrow one which issues in the talmudic teaching. 
One must survey the whole domain of Judaism since the Persian 
period and appreciate developments in the Diaspora in contact 
with Greek thought as entitled just as truly to represent the real 
religious genius of Israel as the inbreeding of the Palestinian 
synagogue. Such a historian of religion is Friedlander. And 
Friedlander is as completely the champion of Hellenistic Judaism 
with its broader interpretation of Mosaism, its keener missionary 
spirit, its more universalistic ideal, as Montefiore of the Judaism of 
scribe and Pharisee. 

Of the many volumes in which Friedlander develops his theory 
of the development of religious thought in the Judaism of New 
Testament times, perhaps the most significant is entitled Die 
religidsen Bewegungen innerhalb des Judenthums im Zeitalter Jesu 
(1905). Here on the one side are discussed the developments of 
“Palestinian Judaism,” classified under the heads: “The Apoca- 
lyptic Movement,” “‘ Religious Movements among the People of the 
Land (‘am ha-’aretz),”’ ““Essenism,” and “ Minuth’’ (Jewish heresy). 
On the other side Hellenistic Judaism is described in its develop- 
ment at Alexandria as the legitimate outgrowth of the religion of 
Moses and the prophets. After a discussion of the Greco-Jewish 
literature in its motives and objects follows a chapter devoted to the 
Therapeutae (Jewish monasticism), setting this movement in com- 
parison with Palestinian Essenism, and a chapter on the Sibyline 
“‘Wisdom” compared with apocalypse. The concluding chapters 
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present, respectively, “Jesus” and “Paul” as standing for the 
larger line of development, the true succession of the religious 
genius of Judaism in Palestine and the Greek-speaking world, 
respectively. 

For to Friedlander the legalistic development of Judaism by 
scribe and Pharisee was a narrowing reaction. The movements he 
studies in Palestine and the Diaspora, respectively, exhibit to his 
mind coincident general tendencies. The apocalyptic literature is 
a Palestinian counterpart of the Hellenistic Wisdom in its humani- 
tarian ethics, its universalistic ideals, and its cosmology of inter- 
mediate beings. The ascetic monasticism of the Therapeutae 
finds its counterpart among the Essenes, but above all the Isaian 
ideals of Israel as the Witness to the nations, the Light to lighten 
the Gentiles, the missionary calling of Israel, and the messianic 
hope as depicted in the great Songs of the Servant, he finds taken 
up by the Diaspora and neglected by the scribes. It is this which 
makes him award to Hellenistic Judaism the title to be the true heir 
to Israel’s religious ideals. Not that in the bitter struggle against 
forcible Hellenization Chasidim and Pharisees did not fight 
an indispensable fight, but that the intensive struggle eclipsed 
the ideal of extension. 

Thus talmudic Judaism in measuring all the history of Israel’s 
religious past by its own standards is guilty of a fatal narrow- 
mindedness. Jesus in carrying to the “people of the land” a simple 
gospel of the forgiveness of sins, after the warning protest of the 
Baptist against national self-righteousness, was a truer successor 
to the prophets and the Chasidim, than the “painted’”’ Pharisees 
into whose hands Alexandra delivered over, as far as she could, the 
development of the national institutions. Paul in giving new stand- 
ing to the mediation doctrines of Hellenistic Wisdom, and inter- 
preting the messianic idea in a universalistic sense, is not only doing 
justice to Deutero-Isaiah but is vindicating the claim of the Greek 
speaking Jew to be “‘also a son of Abraham.” 

Only with the second-century apologists and church Fathers does 
the process of expansion cease, according to Friedlander, to have a 
just claim to be a legitimate development of Judaism. Up to Justin 
the doctrine of the unity of God is no more threatened in the 
leading Christian writers than in Philo. The tritheism of the 
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catholic creeds is a gradual development from polemic with the 
synagogue. 

Friedlander lacks the sweet reasonableness of Montefiore’s 
style. His onslaughts on the scribes and Pharisees as the belittlers 
of Judaism, hiding “the light of the Gentiles” under their petty 
bushel, have almost the vehemence of the Gospels. He is an 
ardent champion of the Galilean ‘am ha-’aretz, and makes us feel 
as if he sympathized quite too much with Akiba in the days when 
the great rabbi had himself been an ‘am ha-’aretz, and ‘‘ would have 
rushed upon a scribe like a mule to bite him” had he had oppor- 
tunity. There is a splendid grasp of the subject from the broad 
viewpoint of the historian of religion, and a wonderfully sympa- 
thetic and appreciative familiarity with the Hellenistic Jewish 
literature from Septuagint to Philo. But Friedlander cannot 
help writing as an advocate, and one discounts something from 
representations that are too partisan. 

Nevertheless, of the two interpretations every student of the 
history of religion in the Greco-Roman civilization must feel that 
it is that of Friedlander which does amplest justice to the subject. 
It is hard that Palestinian Judaism should be reproached with 
losing the missionary spirit and forgetting the universalistic ideal 
of the messianic hope, when the loss of the great body of its gentile 
adherents to the growing church was a misfortune due to the 
necessity it was under of defending its own life. In Alexandria 
Judaism enjoyed the favor of the Ptolemies and could develop its 
propaganda in peaceful accommodation to the broadening spirit 
of Greek philosophy. In Palestine it was forced into the bitterest 
struggle against Hellenism, and only preserved its separate identity 
by intensest particularism. Legalism was a means of self-preserva- 
tion for the Palestinian synagogue. If the Pharisee incurred the 
hatred of the ‘am ha-’aretz by his attitude of: ‘‘Touch me not, lest 
thou shouldst pollute me in the place where I stand,’ this is but 
the obverse of a splendid heroism willing to undergo a thousand 
martyrdoms in defense of “the unity.” And yet the real reason why 
Christianity inherited the great Isaian succession was because with 
all its faults it did preserve to the world a larger measure of the great 
germinant ideas of Hebrew monotheism than talmudic Judaism. 

* Assumpt. Mos. 7:10 (7-30 A.D.). Cf. Biichler, Der galildische ‘Am ha-’aretz- 
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But the historian of religion is not an apologist. His compari- 
sons are not made in the interest of possible superiorities. Even 
were there such a disposition on the part of the modern Christian, 
it would be put to shame by the great theodicy of Paul, in Rom. 
chaps. g-11. For Paul the natural branches and the branches 
of the wild olive both have their part in the pedagogy of God, 
and the modern historian of religion must confess to something of 
the same sympathy as Paul’s. He cannot afford not to trace with 
sympathetic interest that line of development which leads down 
from the Maccabean revolt to the war of Hadrian, and the stiffening 
of Jewish orthodoxy after the great crisis of the first century. To 
judge of Judaism as a whole from this line of development would 
be like judging the Christianity of pre-Reformation days from the 
standpoint only of Loyola and the Catholic reaction of the seven- 
teenth century. The church Fathers are indeed wrong in their 
specific accusations against the leaders of the synagogue of cutting 
out from scripture passages which favored Christian doctrine. 
But evidences abound of the truth of the charge if we take it to 
mean the systematic elimination of those elements of the religious 
literature and belief of the Jewish laity which were suspected of 
leading to minuth or Christianity. There was a definite and syste- 
matic screwing up of the pegs of scriptural orthodoxy. The 
process began long before the Christian era with the battle against 
the encroachments of Hellenism. It received a tremendous impetus 
at the overthrow of the temple and the formation of the schools 
of the Tannaim in the period of Akiba. Its aim was the preserva- 
tion of the purity of Jewish ethical monotheism. Its method was 
legalism, concentration of thought and action upon the written 
Torah. We can sympathize with it at the same time that we 
recognize that in the effort to purge itself of all minuth, all tenden- 
cies to Epikouros, to Greek liberalism, to Christianity, the syna- 
gogue of the founders of talmudic Judaism eliminated some of the 
most vital and fruitful elements of prophetic Mosaism. 

As the two Jewish interpreters of Christianity to the synagogue 
in our time have set the example in a spirit of marvelous superiority 
to inherited predilection, so we may seek sympathetically to 
interpret Judaism. Much is to be learned from Montefiore, 
especially in the dissipation of the cloud of misrepresentation of 
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the scribe and Pharisee derived from exclusive dependence on New 
Testament polemic and apologetic. But we shall do well to make 
allowance also for the excluded elements of pre-talmudic Judaism. 
In his noble chapter on ‘‘The Views of Jesus’ Montefiore 
states it as only “possible” that “with the conception of the 
Messiah, as the prophets and tradition had framed it, there mingled 
in his [Jesus’] mind and heart that other prophetic conception of 
the Servant of the Lord, who was only to pass through humiliation 
and lowliness and sacrifice to his throne and his glory.” Perhaps 
it is not strange that this messianic ideal is admitted only as a possi- 
bility by Montefiore. For it scarcely appears in synoptic literature. 
It belongs to the epistolary literature, the gospel preached about 
Jesus. But the fact that he is welcomed as the fulfiller of this 
ideal of Israel as the Lord’s Servant to enlighten and justify the 
Gentiles, his Witness both missionary and martyr, confirms the 
evidence from other sources that this calling of Israel was then 
far more vividly alive than in the synagogue of later times. Indeed, 
it is when we read some thoroughly historical exposition of Judaism 
from the inside, such as Schechters’ Studies in Judaism, or his Some ° 
Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, that we begin to realize how large the 
element is, even in rabbinic Judaism, of which Christian theology 
might say: This is now bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh. 
Nowhere do we come so close to the ethics of the Sermon on the 
Mount as in the rabbinic distinction of works of “loving kindness” 
(chasiduth) from ordinary “righteousness.’”* Nowhere do we 
so get at the principle of solidarity which underlies Jesus’ self- 
consecration in his martyr death “‘for the forgiveness of sins” 
as in the doctrine of zachuth or “justification through intercession.” 
It is natural that the abuse of the principle should be rigidly 
guarded against by the rabbis, especially after the defection of those 
who looked for the forgiveness of sins through the zachuth of Jesus’ 
blood and intercession. But one cannot read the New Testament 
in the light of this standard interpretation of rabbinic theology, and 
not realize that the contention is true which Christian Hebraists 
such as Dalman and Oesterley have urged against less broad- 
minded advocates of rabbinic teaching, that the suffering of the 
1 See chap. xiii in his Aspects, on ‘The Law of Holiness and the Law of Goodness.” 
2 Ibid.,chap. xii, on “Imputed Righteousness and Imputed Sin.” 
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martyr-witness of Isa., chap. 53, who poured out his life as an 
offering for sin and made intercession for transgressors, was not 
a conception alien to the Judaism of Jesus’ time. 

Of course it is to be understood that the Servant is Israel, that 
the author of the Isaian Songs so intends it, and was so understood. 
The application to Jesus is simply on the universal principle that 
the Messiah has the titles of Israel: ‘‘Beloved,”’ “Just One,” 
“Elect,” “Only-begotten,” etc., by virtue of his representative 
function, inasmuch as he leads Israel to the fulfilment of its mis- 
sion. But when we are led out into the larger apprehension of 
what Israel was, comprehensively considered, in the Greek period 
and under the guidance of a competent Religionsgeschichtlicher 
trace the development of the Deutero-Isaian ideal in the Wisdom 
literature and in Christianity, it will become apparent that not 
everything that comes down from the Judaism of post-exilic times 
is adequately presented in the teaching of the synagogue. 

To interpret Christianity in its essence is to interpret the doc- 
trine of the Cross and Resurrection. Judaism holds the key to this 
interpretation also. But not the Judaism which fiercely reacted 
against it as undermining the righteousness of the Law—or at 
least not this Judaism alone. It is that larger Judaism into which 
we enter when following back the many divergent streams we meet 
it in its first contacts and combinations with Greek religion and 
philosophy which must furnish it. If there be any parallel in Jewish 
literature which beyond others may seem to interpret this central 
thought of the gospel, it is in that Alexandrian sermon or panegyric 
of the Maccabean martyrs which goes under the name of Fourth 
Maccabees, and whose nearest analogue in the New Testament 
is the Epistle to the Hebrews. Here we find the martyrs doing 
as Jesus does at the farewell supper with his disciples. They 
pray that their blood may atone for their people, and the preacher 
conceives them as interceding in the presence of God for Israel. 

Judaism in the larger aspect, as the history of religion is un- 
folding it to us, can do more than furnish instructive parallels to 
the ethics of Jesus. It can reveal to us the starting-point of that 
more vital element of the gospel, that Jesus “was delivered up for 
our transgressions, and was raised for our justification.” 
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Christianity arose in a distinctly martial environment. Pales- 
tine had been conquered by all the great world-powers of antiquity. 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Macedonia, and Rome had 
each in turn subjugated the Hebrew people, who time and again 
resorted to arms in the hope of throwing off the foreign yoke. In 
New Testament times the memory of the Maccabean uprising was 
still cherished by Jewish loyalists, and fresh outbursts of national 
enthusiasm, such as brought about the fall of Jerusalem in the year 
70 A.D. and the revolt of Barcochba under Hadrian, were always 
imminent. 

Christians outside Palestine were also surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of militarism. Alexander the Great, and his successors 
and their descendants, established throughout the East a mon- 
archical type of government maintained by force of arms. Even 
the free Greek cities, always jealous of their autonomy, were often 
compelled to defend their independence by fighting or to place 
themselves under the protection of some powerful neighboring 
prince. Likewise the Romans, notwithstanding their native repub- 
lican instincts, yielded to the pressure of the monarchical ideal and 
permitted their government to pass into the hands of an emperor 
whose supremacy depended upon the number of legions he could 
command. The early Christians soon found themselves located 
at various places about the Mediterranean, but everywhere the 
Roman soldier was in evidence and militarism was a dominant 
factor in daily life. To be sure, outside Palestine Christians were 
rarely if ever brought into immediate contact with actual military 
operations, but the life and thinking of their world was everywhere 
permeated with martial imagery and ideals. 

In that ancient world the only other phenomenon comparable 
in importance and general interest with that of war was religion. 
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Many religious heritages from antiquity were preserved in Graeco- 
Roman times, notwithstanding the deterioration which various 
national faiths inevitably suffered under the cosmopolitan condi- 
tions established by Alexander and perpetuated by the Romans. 
Although these earlier religions, with a few exceptions, soon lost 
much of their national character, they often maintained their hold 
upon the populace. In fact, when freed from national limitations 
the ancient cults frequently took on new life. They both extended 
their territory and added to their adherents as a result of the fusion 
of different peoples in the complex life of the new world. In this 
way Semitic cults, originally confined mainly to Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, invaded Asia Minor, Egypt, Greece, Italy, and Spain; 
Egyptian deities gained a footing all about the shores of the 
Mediterranean; the gods of Greece forsook their Hellenic isolation 
and became at home among the “barbarians”’; deities from remote 
regions of Asia Minor, like Phrygia, Galatia, and Pontus, became 
widely known and revered; from distant Persia Mithraism spread 
throughout the Roman world and became for a time the chief 
religion in the empire; and finally Christianity, originally an 
obscure Palestinian cult, outdistanced its many rivals and obtained 
permanent official recognition at Rome. 

The special prominence of both militarism and religion in this 
ancient world at once suggests a study of the mutual relationship 
between these two phenomena. From this broader outlook we 
may ascertain more accurately the relative positions of the war- 
ideal and the religious ideal in those early days, and more particu- 
larly among the early Christians. It may also be of interest to 
note the solutions then proposed for the problem of war, which has 
continued to be one of the most baffling items of human experience 
in allages. Three main questions are suggested: (1) To what extent 
did militarism seek and use religious sanctions? (2) How far were 
the ideals and imagery of war employed by religion to give content 
or expression to its own life? (3) What interpretation was placed 
upon war as an actual factor in human experience? For the sake 
of definiteness the present discussion will not come down beyond 
the close of the New Testament period. 
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I 


All wars are usually holy wars, from the belligerent’s own 
point of view. When men deliberately hazard their lives in behalf 
of a cause they naturally believe they are doing God’s service. 
Whether this loyalty is phrased in the conventional language of 
religion, or in the more secular terminology of patriotism, does not 
greatly matter. In either case the attitude is essentially the same, 
since the cause is automatically endowed with the highest and holi- 
est sanctions. This may not be the case with the mercenary or 
with the unwilling conscript, but as most wars are either national 
or party strifes each combatant affirms, and truly believes, that 
he is fighting on behalf of the deity; and the deity, in tum, is 
expected to insure victory. This prevalent feeling is ultimately 
an inheritance from primitive tribalism when political well-being 
was regarded as the special concern of a tutelary god whose highest 
attribute was physical force. 

In Graeco-Roman times this same disposition was widely prev- 
alent. The promoters of war sought diligently, and usually 
sincerely, to obtain the highest possible religious sanctions for all 
military activities. Alexander had set the example in the East. 
At the very outset he took elaborate pains to insure the divine 
favor for his military expedition against the Persians.‘ Before 
embarking on the voyage across the Hellespont he erected altars 
to Athena and Hercules. While crossing he sacrificed a bull to 
Poseidon and the Nereids, and poured a libation from a golden 
goblet into the sea. On disembarking he erected an altar to Zeus, 
as well as to Athena and Hercules. He then went to Ilium and 
performed further religious ceremonies to the Trojan Athena, 
depositing his own panoply as a votive offering in the temple in 
exchange for some consecrated relics of the Trojan War which were 
carried before him into battle. Throughout his career he retained 
a very deferential attitude toward religion, being “strictly ob- 
servant of his duty to the deity.”* These statements may not 
always be true to actual fact, but they represent popular opinion 
from a comparatively early date and so attest the current belief 

* See Arrian Anabasis i. 11. 2 Ibid. vii. 28. 
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of Hellenistic times that a brilliant military expedition has fitting 
religious accompaniments. 

A still more striking evidence of the desire to furnish militarism 
with religious sanctions is seen in the deification of the warrior- 
king. In this also Alexander was a model for Hellenistic thinking. 
According to Plutarch,’ Alexander regarded himself as the agent,of 
heaven chosen to mediate the blessings of civilization to the bar- 
barians. Several authorities speak of the current belief that he 
was descended from deity. Numerous oracles are reputed to have 
indicated this fact during his lifetime, and after his death he was 
almost immediately apotheosized. One of his most self-controlled 
biographers, Arrian,? concedes that an individual who was so pre- 
eminently successful and famous, and so wholly unlike other 
mortals, can hardly have come into existence without the aid of the 
deity. Thus both the military undertakings of Alexander and the 
warrior-prince himself were supplied with substantial religious 
credentials. 

His immediate successors soon clothed themselves with the 
same sort of authority. They not only assiduously inculcated 
the notion of Alexander’s divine personality, but also made similar 
affirmations regarding themselves. Ptolemy I and his wife were 
not given supreme religious honors until after their death, but the 
second Ptolemy attained to this distinction during his lifetime. 
Henceforth the Egyptian rulers regularly supplemented their politi- 
cal dignity with divine credentials. Not only were they believed 
to be descended from some god, but they were the actual incarna- 
tion of deity and so were explicitly styled ‘‘God.” The Seleucid 
rulers enjoyed similar honors, bearing such titles as ‘‘Zeus Victor,”? 
“Apollo Savior,” ‘‘God Manifest,” “‘God Victor,” ‘“ Manifest 
Dionysus,” and the like. These names were not merely self- 
bestowed decorations. Behind them stood a very definite religious 
organization designed to inculcate the notion that the absolute 
monarch, the stability of whose empire depended in reality upon 
the strength of his armies, ruled by divine right. 

The Romans were less ready than were the Orientals to trust 
their national fortunes to a deified war-lord, yet their whole national 


* Fortune or Virtue of Alex. i. 6. 2 Anabasis vii. 30. 
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life was bound up most closely with religious observances. Rome 
believed that it had been destined from the first to exercise military 
supremacy over the whole world. Romulus, the legendary founder 
of the city, was said to have been the son of the war-god Mars. 
The city had been built at the instance of the gods whose will had 
been communicated to Romulus by vultures, and as these birds 
were accustomed to blood and prey the circumstances were thought 
to presage a brilliant military career for the new foundation.’ 
Tradition also reported that early in history the manner of declar- 
ing and conducting war had been put upon a religious basis;? and 
the camp had its sacred precinct whither the unfortunate might 
flee for protection, since blood could not be shed in that place 
without defiling the altars of the gods. The religious scrupulosity 
with which the Romans conducted the affairs of state is too well 
known to need restatement. As Appius Claudius says, protesting 
against those who were disposed to neglect the sacred rites, “Who 
does not know that this city was built by auspices and that all 
things were conducted by auspices during war and peace both 
at home and abroad ?’”4 

Foreign deities were also called in to support the Roman armies. 
One of the most familiar illustrations of this procedure was the 
introduction of the Cybele-cult into Rome in the year 204 B.c. 
The Carthaginian invasion was threatening, a severe plague had 
devastated the army, and numerous showers of stones had led the 
authorities to consult the Sibylline books. The answer directed 
that the invasion of Italy by a foreign foe could be successfully 
met if the Idaean Mother (Cybele) were brought to Rome. At 
this moment ambassadors who had been sent to Delphi to sacrifice 
to Apollo returned with encouraging news to the effect that the 
oracle had predicted victory for the Romans. The prediction, so 
it was assumed, would find fulfilment through following the advice 
of the Sibyl, and accordingly the cult of the Phrygian goddess was 
introduced with much solemnity.’ Thus two foreign deities, Apollo 
and Cybele, were now thought to sanction and support the Roman 
cause. 

t Florus i. 1. 3 Tacitus Annals i. 39. 

2 Livy i. 32. 4 Livy vi. 41. 5 Jbid. xxix. 10 f. 
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Since the army sought the help of the gods, the sanctities of 
religion were to be respected by the soldiery. Livy (xxix. 8 f.) 
narrates that the Romans, on gaining the ascendancy in the ter- 
ritory of the Locrians, violated the temples and went to the extreme 
of even carrying off the treasures of Proserpine. Pyrrhus had 
committed the same crime, but on being punished by the loss of his 
fleet he returned the sacred money and made a costly expiatory 
offering. The crime of the Romans was also attended with calam- 
ity. Those who had violated the temple were subsequently seized 
by a spirit of madness causing them to turn on each other with the 
fury of enemies intent upon mutual annihilation. Soldiers and 
officers alike joined in the bloody riot and were killed or mutilated 
in large numbers. Such was the punishment which overtook those 
who exercised their military prerogatives of violence and rapine 
in places made sacred by religion. 

Similarly Polybius (Histories iv. 67) charges those militarists who 
disregard religious sanctities with violating the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying all human existence. He says of the Aetolians, 
who invaded Epirus and demolished the sanctuary at Dodona, that 
they “had no regard for the laws of peace or war, but in the one as 
well as in the other acted in defiance of the customs and principles 
of mankind.” 

The practical way in which the Roman authorities made religion 
serve the interests of the state is attested by a paragraph from 
Polybius’ Histories vi. 56: 

But the most important difference for the better which the Roman com- 
monwealth appears to me to display is in their religious beliefs. For I conceive 
that what in other nations is looked upon as a reproach, I mean a scrupulous 
fear of the gods, is the very thing which keeps the Roman commonwealth 
together. To such an extraordinary height is this carried among them, both 
in private and public business, that nothing could exceed it. Many people 
might think this unaccountable; but in my opinion their object is to use it as 
a check upon the common people. If it were possible to form a state wholly 
of philosophers, such a custom would perhaps be unnecessary. But seeing 
that every multitude is fickle, and full of lawless desires, unreasoning anger, 
and violent passion, the only resource is to keep them in check by mysterious 
terrors and scenic effects of this sort. Wherefore; to my mind, the ancients 
were not acting without purpose or at random, when they brought in among 
the vulgar those opinions about the gods, and the belief in the punishments 
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in Hades. Much rather do I think that men nowadays are acting rashly 
and foolishly in rejecting them. This is the reason why, apart from anything 
else, Greek statesmen, if entrusted with a single talent, though protected by 
ten checking-clerks, as many seals, and twice as many witnesses, cannot be 
induced to keep faith; whereas among the Romans, in their magistracies and 
embassies, men have the handling of a great amount of money, and yet from 
pure respect to their oath keep their faith intact. 

At a later date, and more especially in the East, the idea of the 
emperor’s divine origin and authority was employed, in much the 
same way as by Alexander and his followers, to place militarism 
upon a religious basis. The Greeks were profuse in their gratitude 
to the Romans for help in throwing off the Macedonian yoke, and 
Roman generals like Flamininus, Pompey, and Julius Caesar were 
hailed as divine deliverers. In the imperial period this reverence 
became an important factor in the maintenance of Roman rule in 
the East. The cult of the living emperor, who was associated with 
the goddess Roma, was established at various places with an 
official priesthood and an appropriate temple. In Rome itself 
the emperors, out of deference to the popular prejudice against 
' monarchy, were slower to employ this type of religious sanction. 
But in the East they freely availed themselves of these credentials, 
encouraging the building of temples in their honor and accepting 
the most extravagant laudatory epithets? Thus both the Mace- 
donians and the Romans followed the example of the other great 
world-powers of antiquity, giving militarism a full quota of divine 
sanctions. 

Much the same thing was true of smaller groups included within 
the domains of the Macedonians and the Romans. The Syrian, 
Eunus, who led the slave war in Sicily in the year 134 B.c., claimed 
inspiration from the Syrian goddess by whose command he called 
his fellow-slaves to arms in the name of liberty. But the Jews 
furnished the most illustrious example of the religious revolutionist. 
The Maccabean uprising against the Seleucids, and several revolts 
of more or less magnitude against the Romans, were all conducted 

* The Histories of Polybius, translated by E. Shuckburgh (New York, 1889), 
I, 505 f. 


2For particulars see S. J. Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity (Chicago, 
1914), pp. 211 ff. 
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under the conviction that God approved the enterprise and would 
crown the rebels’ arms with victory. Although Christians refused 
to participate in these military activities of their Jewish kinsmen, 
we are not to infer that Christians therefore would deny religious 
sanctions to all military endeavors. On the contrary, they looked 
for an early demonstration of God’s own military supremacy when 
all the armies of the Romans, since they really belonged to Satan, 
would be overwhelmingly defeated by the hosts of heaven. 


II 


National faiths naturally make extensive use of military 
imagery and ideals in defining the content of religion. But neither 
the Macedonians nor the Romans had a full-fledged national reli- 
gion which might have been superimposed upon the vanquished. 
In fact, it was not the policy of either of these conquerors to abol- 
ish the religions of subjugated peoples. Yet the establishment of 
world-empire did demand a change of emphasis in many of the 
older cults. Since the national ideal of former times gradually 
vanished with the absorption of the smaller states into one vast 
world-empire, religion necessarily became more strongly individual- 
istic. But the abandonment of nationalism did not mean that 
religion was no longer affected by militarism. Just so long as 
the latter remained an ever-present factor in human experience, 
did it continue to be influential in the religious domain. 

When nationalism gave place to individualism, fealty to the 
monarch supplanted the older notion of devotion to the nation, 
and religion very soon felt the effect of this change of emphasis. 
In earlier times the national patriot fought primarily for his 
country; now his first obligation was to his king, who was the 
divinely appointed guardian of his country’s weal. Side by side 
with this new individualism there went also a new cosmopolitanism 
which further relieved the individual of any sense of immediate 
personal responsibility for the welfare of society. He was now 
simply an atom in a vast cosmic mechanism too great for him to 
understand, or to question with impunity. He must either find 
his life’s satisfactions in blind submission to a monarchically 
administered order of present existence, or else he must seek a 
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way of escape from the present world to new and other-worldly 
realms of bliss. 

The former of these tendencies found its most common expres- 
sion in worship of the ruler. The mighty prince whose invincible 
armies brought peace and prosperity to his subjects had a tremen- 
dous influence upon the religion of his admirers. They revered 
him as their savior, they made their god in his image, and they 
rendered him their worship. A citation from the birthday decree 
of Augustus, issued about the year 9 B.c., will serve to illustrate 
the sentiments behind this type of religion: 

Since Providence, which orders all our life introducing esteem and dis- 
tinction, adorned our life most perfectly by granting us Augustus, whom she 
filled with virtue for the benefit of mankind—sending him to be a savior for 
us as well as for our descendants, bringing all wars to an end and setting up 
all things in order—when Caesar appeared he fulfilled the hopes of those who 
pointed forward to him, not only excelling previous benefactors, but leaving 
to future generations no hope of surpassing him. The birthday of the god 


[Augustus] was for the world the beginning of the good tidings [gospels] because 
of him. 


Similar language, typical of many such remains, is found in 
the inscription from Halicarnassus: 

Now the eternal and immortal power of all nature bestowed benefactions 
in superabundance upon men, granting to our own good fortune Caesar 
Augustus, father of his own native land, Rome divine. He also is patrimonial 
Zeus and savior of the common race of mankind, all of whose prayers Provi- 
dence has not only fulfilled but even surpassed; for earth and sea have peace, 
cities flourish well governed, harmonious, and prosperous, the course of all 
good things has reached a climax and all mankind has been filled with good 
hopes for the future and good cheer for the present. 


Remarkable as was the influence of the victorious war-lord 
upon religion within the Graeco-Roman world, many persons were 
not content with this merely terrestrial hope. Like Seneca, they 
were often dissatisfied if not disgusted by the tyranny of imperial 
rule, and believed death to be the only sure means of attaining 
real liberty.‘ Consequently various religions which guaranteed 
the believer a blessed immortality took on new life in the Mediter- 
ranean world. Yet even these mystery-cults did not escape the 


* On Benefits, vi. 19. 
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dominant influence of the military régime. Mithraism was dis- 
tinctly a soldiers’ religion, but its influence did not become at all 
extensive in the period with which we are at present concerned. 
The older cults, however, show distinctly the effects of a martial 
environment. The devotees thought in military terminology, 
although dwelling more especially upon the benefits of peace or 
even tacitly protesting against the exaltation of violence. The 
oath of initiation (sacramentum) into the mysteries of Bacchus— 
if Livy (xxxix. 15) is correctly informed—was modeled after that 
taken by the soldier; and the initiate into the mysteries of Isis 
now counted himself to be enrolled in a “holy militia.”* The 
hero-gods of the mystery-cults, as they appear in the legends of 
Graeco-Roman times, are often portrayed in the likeness of the 
world-conquering Alexander. But they warred only for the benefit 
of mankind, their chief object being to bestow gifts upon mortals. 

Dionysus, for example, journeyed through the world even to 
India, teaching men the culture of the vine together with other 
arts of civilization, and after overcoming various enemies he was 
at last rewarded with divine honors.? The deities and heroes con- 
nected with the Eleusinian mysteries—Demeter, Kore, Triptol- 
emus—performed similar functions. Isis and Osiris were credited 
with even greater trials and conquests in their militant mission 
prior to joining the ranks triumphant. Osiris was born “Lord 
of all,” but his chief ambition was to teach mankind cultivation 
of the soil, to give them laws, and to instruct them in religion. He 
traveled over all the earth taming warlike men with persuasive 
words and music and song. Yet he and Isis, with whom he was 
most closely associated, engaged in fierce conflict with deific 
enemies; but finally, having completed their labors, they were 
exalted in triumph to heaven. This idea is brought out very clearly 
in Plutarch’s Isis and Osiris, chap. xvii: 

But the avenger of Osiris, his sister and wife [Isis] who extinguished and 
put a stop to the madness and fury of Typhon, did not forget the contests and 
struggles she had gone through, nor yet her own wanderings, nor did she 
suffer oblivion and silence to envelop her many deeds of wisdom and many 

t Apuleius Metamorphoses xi. 15. 

2 Diodorus I. xv. 6-8; Pausanius, x. 29; Lucian Dialogues of the Dead xiv. 
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feats of courage, but by intermingling with the most sacred ceremonies images, 
hints and representations of her sufferings of yore, she consecrated at one and 
the same time both lessons of piety and consolation in suffering for men and 
women when overtaken by misfortune. And she, together with Osiris, having 
been translated from the rank of good demons up to that of gods, by means 
of their virtue (as later was done with Hercules and Bacchus) receive not 
inappropriately the united honors of gods and demons everywhere both in 
the regions above earth and in those under ground, possessing the supreme 
power." 


Even the philosophers, who often protested against war, fre- 
quently used martial imagery in a semi-religious manner. Seneca 
(Ep. cvii. 9) remarked that God should be obeyed cheerfully, for 
it was a poor soldier who whiningly followed his emperor. Epic- 
tetus admonished his hearers to swear the military oath of alle- 
giance to God as the soldier did to Caesar, for the true Stoic was 
a willing recruit in the service of Zeus.?. In this teaching the Stoics 
were following the example of Socrates who saw in his God-given 
task of defending the truth a resemblance to military duty imposed 
by earthly rulers. There was less religious fervor behind the 
phrase “soldiers of eivapyévn”; and the frequent militia Veneris 
of the poets is not of importance in the present connection.‘ 

The influence of militarism upon Jewish religion was especially 
pronounced. This was due to the fact that the Jews, at least in 
Palestine, still held tenaciously to their national ideals even in 
Graeco-Roman times. The faith of the Hebrews had been sorely 
tried by God’s failure to give them the national supremacy for which 
they had believed themselves destined. But as time passed, and 
no earthly prince seemed able to restore the glories of David and 
Solomon, a new faith reared itself above the débris of their shattered 
hopes. The new régime would not be a product of earth but a 
gift from heaven. The Messiah would not arise from among the 
children of men; he would be the heavenly Son of Man coming with 
power to set up a new kingdom of righteousness upon a miraculously 
renovated earth. This event would constitute the greatest military 

* Plutarch’s Morals: Theosophical Essays, translated by C. W. King (London, 
1882), p. 22. 

2 Epictetus Discourses I. xiv. 2; III. xxiv. 6. 

3 Plato Apology 28E. 4 Cf. Ovid Amours i. 9. 
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triumph of all ages. God in person, or through the agency of the 
Messiah, would utterly annihilate all his enemies. 

While this type of belief may have been fairly common among 
Palestinian Jews in New Testament times, there were some who 
wished to make a more immediate appeal to force, believing that 
if they took the initiative God would intervene in their behalf. 
Religion for them was closely associated with present as well as 
with future militancy. On various occasions they interpreted 
religious duty in terms of actual revolution. Any affront to their 
religious scruples—or, what meant the same thing, to their national 
pride—was thought to justify violent retaliatory action in which 
they willingly sacrificed their lives in defense of their convictions. 
These Zealots, as they were called, are said by Josephus to have 
appeared as a distinct sect at the time when the government of 
Judaea was placed in the hands of a Roman procurator in the year 
6 A.D. But the Zealots introduced no essentially new principle 
into Jewish thinking, so far as concerned the rights of religion to 
express itself not only in the phraseology but in the actual conduct 
of war. The Zealot and the “‘passivist” were really agreed on the 
general principle, but they differed on the question of expediency. 
The former would exercise his military rights at once, while the 
latter would wait for God to take the initiative. 

The early Christians were “passivists” in their attitude toward 
both the Jewish and the Roman state. They paid the temple tax 
imposed by the Jewish authorities (Matt. 17:24 ff.), as well as the 
tribute money collected by the Romans (Matt. 22:17 ff.; Mark 
12:14 ff.; Luke 20:22 ff.; Rom. 13:7), though they felt themselves 
quite superior to either of these powers. Furthermore, their 
unlimited confidence in God’s management of the universe, and 
their firm belief that in the near future he would suddenly intervene 
to right all evils, relieved them from any personal responsibility 
for the solution of political or social problems. They refused to 
join the Jewish revolutionists, evil though they believed the Roman 
government in the last analysis to be. This attitude meant an 
interpretation of the messianic hope quite different from that of 
the Zealots, for it implied that all worldly dominion under the 
present order of existence—even that which Jewish loyalists were 
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fighting to attain—was inherently evil. To acquire any sort of 
kingdom within the present world-order would be to bow down 
to Satan, hence the indifference of the Christian toward politics. 
He could justify his view by recalling the incident in Jesus’ 
temptation, where the kingdoms of the earth were assumed to 
be the property of Satan (Matt. 4:8f.; Luke 4:6ff.). But since 
it seemed to be God’s wish that the evil one should be temporarily 
in the ascendancy, Christians would not only submit to the present 
order but would emphasize their submission by yielding twice as 
much as was demanded—they would go two miles instead of one, 
they would offer the other cheek when smitten on the one, and 
they would give their cloak to him who forcibly took their tunic 
(Matt. 5:39 f.; Luke 6:29 f.). 

Apparently it was not always easy to persuade all Christians 
to emulate this ideal. Even in so small a matter as the adjustment 
of local disputes between members of the church at Corinth a 
belligerent spirit had manifested itself. This was sharply con- 
demned by Paul who reminded the Corinthians that they might well 
suffer injustice temporarily since all their troubles would soon be 
adjusted in the final judgment when they, indeed, would be ele- 
vated to the position of judge even over angels (I Cor. 6:3, 7). 
Submission to the authority of the state was also inculcated by 
different Christian teachers. The readers of I Peter were encour- 
aged to obey the rulers, remembering that Jesus, confident in the 
righteousness of God, had submitted even to reviling and death 
at the hands of these earthly authorities (I Pet. 2:13-17, 23). 
Paul admonished the Romans to be subject to the powers which 
God had ordained for the present protection of society (Rom. 
13:1-7). A similar note was sounded in Titus 3:1-3 and in 
Clement of Rome’s Epistle to the Corinthians, chaps. 6of. In 
later times the attitude toward the state authorities was far less 
friendly, but there never was any serious disposition to resist the 
state by force. 

Although the Christians were “passivists’”’ with reference to 
the existing political order, they were far from being “pacifists”’ 
when it came to defining the content of Christian thinking. For 
this purpose they used freely both the imagery and the language of 
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militarism. One of the most notable of such examples from the 
New Testament is Eph. 6:10-18, in which believers are exhorted 
to arm themselves with a complete equipment for the mighty war- 
fare which is being waged between the powers of darkness and the 
followers of Christ. Paul, in his controversy with the Corinthians, 
declares that he is armed with powerful spiritual weapons which 
he will employ to raze the strongholds of his enemies’ pride (II 
Cor. 10:3-6). Christians are “‘soldiers” equipped with the armor 
of righteousness, they are entitled to a soldier’s pay for service 
rendered if they choose to demand it, and they are prepared to 
suffer any hardships their general may command (e.g., Rom. 
6:13 f., 23; 13:12; I Cor. 9:7; IL Cor. 6:7; 11:8; Phil. 2:25; 
I Thess. 5:8; Philem., vs. 2; I Tim. 1:18; II Tim. 2:3 f.). 

The military ideal was employed even more extensively in 
describing the redemptive work of the Messiah. The new religious 
movement inaugurated by him was called a “kingdom,” and the 
process by which it was to be consummated was a unique display 
of military prowess on the part of its king. While upon earth his 
royal claims had been set at naught, but a day would come when 
he would appear in the glory of his Father with the holy angels 
and slay his enemies with the breath of his mouth (Mark 8:38; 
II Thess. 2:8). The early Christians awaited the coming of “the 
Day” with eager confidence, longing for the appearing of their 
warrior-prince accoutered in the panoply of heaven and leading 
the angelic hosts to victory in behalf of righteousness. Thus both 
the career of the believer and the activity of his Lord were expressed 
in terms of the military ideal—an ideal still preserved in such popu- 
lar hymns as ‘Onward Christian Soldiers” and “‘The Son of God 
Goes Forth to War.” 

In general the religions of the Graeco-Roman world usually 
emulated some form of the military ideal. Yet apart from occa- 
sional extremists, like Eunus among the Sicilian slaves and the 
Zealots in Palestine, the influence of militarism did not often come 
to expression in actual violence undertaken in the name of religion. 
Whether religion itself is to be credited with exercising a voluntary 
restraint in this respect, or whether the watchfulness and stability 
of the Roman rule is to be chiefly thanked, would in some cases be 
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difficult to say. It was not long, however, before conditions 
changed and religion availed itself of the assistance of the army 
in its propaganda. Christianity ultimately attained to this favored 
position, but not until after the period to which our present study 
belongs. 

III 

War, as a concrete factor in human experience, has rarely 
been popular. Not until it clothes itself in the garments of patrio- 
tism, or affects to champion some moral or spiritual ideal, does it 
acquire a semblance of respectability. Even then it is sometimes 
suspected of being a wolf in sheep’s clothing—perhaps a Satan 
masquerading as an angel of light. At least, as an item in actual 
human experience, it can hardly hope for any higher encomium 
than to be adjudged a necessary evil. Its benefits have at times 
been highly praised, but these have usually been discovered ex post 
facto, and their integrity has been guarded by a discreet silence 
about accompanying evils. Furthermore, under these circum- 
stances little if any account has been taken of the more fundamental] 
question as to whether even greater benefits could not and ought 
not to have been procured by pacific agencies. 

The Graeco-Roman world was not unique in this respect. It 
is very true that the actual fact of war was viewed with repugnance 
by many persons. Poets like Tibullus (i. 3) and Virgil (Eclog. 
iv) lamented the degeneracy of their age, when under the rule of 
Jupiter “slaughter and swords were incessant”; and they longed 
for the coming of a new day—the return of Saturn’s rule—when a 
new king should appear ‘‘under whom first the iron age shall 
cease and the golden age over all the world arise.””’ The same sort 
of longing was reflected in the popular praise of the ruler who was 
hailed as ‘‘savior”’ because he was thought to mediate the blessings 
of peace to his subjects. It was in this spirit that Augustus’ birth- 
day was rated equal to the beginning of all creation, since it “gave 
another aspect to the whole world which would truly have perished 
utterly had not Caesar, the common good fortune of all men, been 
born.” 

As to the desirability of eliminating war, there apparently was 
practical unanimity of opinion. But the final attainment of this 
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ideal was often felt to be a long way off, and there probably was 
not a little skepticism regarding the possibility of its attainment. 
For the most part, people who gave the subject any reflective 
consideration whatever tried to discover the real causes which 
produced war and to estimate it from an ethical or political point 
of view. The chief questions they asked were: (1) By what means 
can the evil be reduced to the smallest possible dimensions, if it 
cannot indeed be entirely eliminated? (2) What are the causes, 
just or otherwise, which lead to war? and (3) What justifications 
can be offered in its behalf on those occasions when it appears to 
be inevitable? Some typical answers given to these questions in 
Graeco-Roman times may prove interesting. 

The point of view of a statesman and moralist, who interpreted 
life from the postulates of the Platonic philosophy, is revealed in 
Cicero. In his Offices (i. 11 and 23) he says there are two ways in 
which a dispute may be settled. It may be amicably decided on 
the basis of a full discussion, or the disputants may resort to arms. 
The former method is the normal one for men to employ, and the 
latter is characteristic of beasts. Only when all amicable means 
fail is man justified in resorting to force, and even then the con- 
trolling motive should be a desire to bring about peace and safety 
for all concerned as soon as possible. Again, in his Commonwealth 
(iii. 37), he affirms his conviction that all wars should proceed from 
a proper motive and only after a pacific settlement of difficulties 
is found to be absolutely impossible. In this connection he draws 
a distinction between the duty of the individual and that of the 
state, imposing upon the latter a greater obligation to preserve 
its own existence intact. The state is assumed to be a superior 
form of existence which belongs in a higher category than the indi- 
vidual and the preservation and protection of which is more im- 
portant. The individual may regard death as a legitimate means 
of escape from trouble, but the state must be so constituted as to 
live forever—the Roman state, of course, Cicero means. Should 
it fall into decay the catastrophe could be compared only to the 
final wreck of the universe. Hence, “since Rome has acquired 
possession of the world by war, it must employ force to keep the 
universe from collapsing.”” Yet Rome ultimately fell without 
wrecking the universe, and the hope it had cherished of attaining 
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permanent peace by force of arms proved a delusion. In fact, 
the fate of the Roman Empire might be taken to indicate that they 
who live by the sword shall one day perish by the sword. 

Plutarch of Chaeronea—Platonist, Jittérateur, and ardent 
admirer of Hellenism—in his treatise on the Fortune or Virtue of 
Alexander (i. 4-6) unstintedly praises the great Macedonian con- 
queror for bestowing the gifts of civilization upon the subjugated 
peoples of the Orient. On this ground Alexander’s military 
activity—and, incidentally, war in general when properly authenti- 
cated—is fully justified. Alexander’s expedition is said to have 
been prompted by a desire to civilize wild and barbarous rulers, 
and to establish cultured Greek cities among rude and unpolished 
peoples. Good government, peace, and civilization followed him; 
Homer, Euripides, and Sophocles now became known to the con- 
quered peoples, “‘who would never have been civilized had they 
never been conquered.” But those who fled before the victorious 
Alexander, escaping his forcibly conferred blessings, remained in a 
state of unrelieved misery. Since he was performing the will of 
heaven by conducting the civilizing propaganda, and since he was 
thereby really bestowing benefits upon mortals, he was fully justi- 
fied in using force to accomplish his purpose. The end amply 
justified the means. Hence those whom he could not win by per- 
suasion he subdued by armies, laboring that he might bring all 
peoples under the dominion of the divine Hellenic Kultur. It 
goes without saying that the man who expounded this philosophy 
of war was a partisan Philhellene. 

The Epicureans are said to have treated somewhat slightingly 
those national and patriotic ideals by which men like Cicero and 
Plutarch sought to justify the phenomenon of war. The Epi- 
cureans refused, for example, to recognize anything especially 
praiseworthy in the Greek hero Epaminondas whose brilliant mili- 
tary career had raised Thebes to a position of supremacy over 
Sparta. It was allowed that he had a few good qualities, but the 
Epicureans nicknamed him “iron bowels” and asked why he wanted 
to devastate the Peloponnesus with war instead of remaining peace- 
fully at home.t This way of speaking must have seemed almost 
sacrilegious to Plutarch, who reports the tradition. Lucretius, 

* Usener, Epicurea (Leipzig, 1887), p. 329. 
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who represents Roman Epicureanism, also protests against war. 
In the introduction to his poem on the Nature of Things he appeals 
to Venus, whose name he uses metaphorically to personify all the 
vital forces of nature, to stop the ravages of war upon both land 
and sea. 

The Stoics were still more incisive in their criticism of the war- 
ideal. The earlier representatives of this school apparently tried 
to harmonize the fact of war with their faith in divine Providence. 
Zeno and Chrysippus are said to have believed that God used war 
as a means of preventing the earth from becoming overpopulated.* 
But as this is the report of one of their critics, it may be that Zeno 
had really intended to point out that belligerency was wont to 
accompany, or to be engendered by, colonizing activity and com- 
mercial jealousies. War was the result when “cities, overcharged 
with too many citizens, send forth colonies into foreign territory 
and make war against other peoples.” Possibly Cleanthes had 
some such thing in mind when he referred, in his well-known Hymn, 
to the evil deeds which wicked men wrought upon earth and sea, 
thus making it necessary for God to bring order out of disorder. 

Among the later Stoics, Seneca is especially severe in his arraign- 
ment of militarism. He ridicules the folly of those martial activities 
by which human beings establish tribal boundaries and fight for 
control of territory. Would ants, he sarcastically asks, if they 
ever should become endowed with human intelligence, apportion 
the threshing-floor into many provinces? In his opinion, the 
laudation of nationalism and militancy is mainly a cloak to shield 
pride and greed of gold. In writing of the winds (Natural Ques- 
tions V. xviii. 4 ff.) he says that God did not intend them to be 
used for military advantage: 

His object was not that we might man our fleet with armed soldiers to 
seize every quarter of the main, and that we might go in search of foes either 
in or beyond the sea. What frenzy goads us on, and matches us in strife for 
our mutual destruction? We spread the sails to the winds to go in quest of 
war, and we run risks of sea for the sake of meeting risks of battle! . . . . Why 
do we press whole nations into arms? Why do we enrol armies to marshal 


their lines amid the billows? Why do we disquiet the seas? The land, I 
suppose, is not wide enough to compass our death! . . . . But what can one 


t Plutarch The Contradictions of the Stoics 22 f. 
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call it but plain insanity actually to carry destruction in your train, to rush in 
anger against men you never saw, to lay waste without provocation all that 
comes in your path, and, after the fashion of wild beasts, to kill a man you do 
not hate? We are worse than beasts, for they bite only in retaliation, or 
from hunger; but we, utterly lavish of our own and others’ blood, harass the 
seas by the vessels we launch, entrust our safety to the waves, and pray for 
favoring winds, counting it our good fortune to be borne in safety to the wars! 
To what lengths have our crimes hurried us criminals? Is it not enough to 
vent one’s madness within one’s own sphere? Your stupid king of Persia 
must cross into Greece, filling it with an army with which he has failed to con- 
quer it. Your Alexander, leaving behind Bactria and India, must needs seek 
to learn what lies beyond the great sea, and will chafe that there is any point 
beyond which he cannot go. Crassus in like manner will fall a prey to the 
Parthians through his lust for gold. He will not dread the imprecations of 
the tribune who calls him back, nor the storms of the tedious sea, nor the 
lightning by Euphrates that foretold destruction, nor the resistance of heaven 
itself. Through the wrath of man and God alike gold shall be sought." 


The Stoic Musonius Rufus was also opposed to war, and so 
loyal was he to his convictions that he proclaimed his views both 
in season and out of season. When the civil strife was raging 
between Vitellius and Vespasian he visited the camp and attempted 
to harangue the soldiers. Tacitus (History iii. 81) says he lauded 
the blessings of peace and protested against the calamities of war. 
But his audience did not appreciate his efforts. He was derided 
by some, others treated him with disgust, still others raised violent 
opposition, and Musonius barely escaped alive. Such was the 
treatment accorded the reformer, himself a Roman knight, who 
inveighed against the existing order—or rather disorder—of things. 

The religionists of the period did not devote themselves to the 
solution of the problem of war with the same practical seriousness 
as did the politician or philosopher. Much of the religion of that 
day was less concerned with the renovation of society than with the 
isolation of a select group of persons who were being prepared for a 
future life of blessedness in another world. Escape from war was 
ardently desired, and it was criticized for its inhumanity and wick- 
edness, but no religion of the time—pagan, Jewish, or Christian— 
made any serious efforts at actually establishing upon earth a 


t Translation by J. Clarke, Physical Science in the Time of Nero (London, 1910), 
pp. 213 ff. 
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practically workable social and political order for all humanity 
in which war would be eliminated. To be sure, the pagan mysteries 
lauded the ideal of peace, and Christianity inculcated, as did Sto- 
icism, the doctrine of human brotherhood and the supremacy of 
love, even love for one’s enemies. But this ideal course of conduct 
was set forth, in the case of Christianity, more especially as the 
goal of attainment within the community of believers. It would 
insure them an ultimate reward and would prevent them from 
encroaching upon the rights of God with respect to the execution 
of vengeance (Matt. 5:44 ff.; Luke 6:27 ff.; Rom. 12:17, 19f.). 
It was perfectly natural that Christians in the first century, rela- 
tively few as they were in numbers and uninfluential politically and 
socially, should not consider seriously the possibility of reconstruct- 
ing the main fabric of society in accordance with their lofty ethical 
ideals for individual conduct. Still more impossible was it for them 
to engage in this undertaking, since they believed that the present 
order was soon to perish utterly by the hand.of God. The task 
of applying this Christian ideal in a more permanent and extensive 
system of earthly relationships, or of constructing new ideals to 
meet new situations, remained to be worked out by future genera- 
tions. 

While the Graeco-Roman world can scarcely be said to have 
reached any final solution of the problem of war, its treatment of 
this subject is both interesting and suggestive. Following a very 
natural impulse, it provided war with substantial religious sanc- 
tions and it fortified religion with numerous martial attributes. 
The Stoic analysis of the causes of war is particularly penetrating. 
Commercial aggressiveness backed by armies and navies, national 
pride in the acquisition of foreign territory, the spirit of adventure 
and craving for glory—these undoubtedly were important factors 
in stimulating military activities, particularly among the Romans. 
With the Macedonians the situation was slightly different, in that 
the individual war-lord played a more important réle. His per- 
sonal ambitions were not, however, different in kind from the main 
incentives behind war in general. As the wars of that age were 
attended with both good and evil consequences, it was possible 
for men like Cicero and Plutarch, dwelling chiefly upon items that 
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could be regarded as beneficial, to see in the phenomenon an instru- 
ment of good government as well as an agency for the preservation 
and spread of culture. The less favorable judgment, proceeding 
from the conviction that the evils of war were too great to warrant 
its justification at all, had more difficulty in showing that the 
function which war served could actually be preformed by pacific 
agencies. It must be admitted that the case of these critics was 
far stronger on its negative than on its positive side. But we are 
not to conclude that their ideal was absolutely impracticable, 
merely because they did not succeed in making it actually effective 
in their own world. 








PROTESTANT POLEMIC AGAINST ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM 
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This is an irenic age. Earnest men are inquiring why the 
unhappy divisions of Christianity should persist. Many are 
praying that the church may become in fact the one holy catholic 
church. The temper of the times may enable us to review more 
calmly the debate which has been carried on between Protestant 
and Catholic for the last four hundred years. The debate indeed 
is not yet closed. Various periodicals on both sides seem deter- 
mined to keep it alive. Yet we may hope that bitterness of feeling 
is diminishing and that the majority of thoughtful men can rise 
above it. 

Let us recognize at the outset that the difference in point of 
view is serious. History is seen by both parties in a light colored 
by the prejudgment of each. Take the following description of the 
Middle Ages by a Roman Catholic writer: 

Ages of highest grace to men: when all Europe was Catholic; when vast 
temples were seen to rise in every place of human concourse to give glory to 
God and to exalt men’s souls to sanctity; when houses of holy peace and order 
were found amidst the woods and desolate mountains, on the banks of placid 
lakes as well as on solitary rocks in the ocean; ages of sanctity which witnessed 
a Bede, an Alcuin, a Francis, and crowds which followed them as they did 
Christ; ages of vast and beneficent intelligence in which it pleased the Holy 
Spirit to display the power of the seven gifts in the lives of an Anselm, a Thomas 
of Aquinum, and the saintly flock whose steps a cloister guarded; ages of the 
highest civil virtue; ages of the noblest art; ages of poetry; ages of more 
than mortal heroism. 


Such is the picture drawn by an ardent defender of the Roman 
church. And the author does not leave us in doubt as to the 
reason for all this perfection. The reason is that the church 
occupied her rightful place in human society: ‘The whole type and 
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form of life were Christian, though its detail may have been often 
broken and disordered.” 

In opposition to this we might easily draw from Protestant 
writers a description of the Middle Ages every detail of which would 
contradict the one we have just read. These were the ages of 
ignorance and superstition; ages of civil disorder; ages of violence 
and oppression; ages of apostasy from the gospel of Christ; ages 
when the Scriptures were unknown to the believer; ages when the 
intellect occupied itself in barren discussion; ages when the church 
was so corrupt that it might aptly be called (in the language of one 
of the leading Protestant creeds) a synagogue of Satan, and when 
the Bishop of Rome by his arrogance showed himself to be the 
Antichrist, the Man of Sin and Son of Perdition against whom the 
New Testament utters its warning. The whole type and form 
of life (says the Protestant polemic) was heathen rather than 
Christian. 

It is easy to say that the prejudgment of the Roman Catholic 
is due altogether to education. Brought up to believe that the 
church is the institution divinely ordained to secure his eternal 
salvation, he is able to shut his eyes to her shortcomings. But 
this theory fails to account for all the facts. The convinced 
Protestant every now and then receives a shock when one of his 
own brethren, brought up in the traditional opposition to Roman- 
ism, becomes a convert to the faith that he once abhorred. The 
attractiveness of the Roman ideal is exerted not alone on those 
brought up in that communion, but reaches out to thoughtful 
and devout minds outside her borders. At times the number of 
converts to the Roman church is so considerable as to alarm the 
leaders of Protestantism, and the result is renewed zeal in com- 
bating the Catholic claims. A striking illustration may be found 
in the last century when the Tractarian movement called attention 
anew to the attractiveness of the Roman system. In alarm at the 
defections from Protestantism, prominent men in England organized 
a Society for Promoting the Principles of the Reformation. The 
method was to republish the more important of earlier controversial 
works. The most extensive of these was the Preservative from 
Popery first published by Edmund Gibson, bishop of London, in the 
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seventeenth century. In the reprint it fills eighteen octavo volumes, 
and a supplement from other sources added eight more. Not con- 
tent with this the society republished also Andrew Willett’s Synop- 
sis Papismi in ten volumes. This Protestant arsenal therefore 
consisted of thirty-six volumes of argument, and one wonders how 
the church could survive so formidable an attack. 

One reason why the attack failed of its full effect is doubtless 
the changed temper of the times. The feeling with which the 
questions at issue were approached in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries cannot be better shown than by citing the title-page of 
Willett’s work. It runs as follows: 

Synopsis Papismi, that is, a general View of Papistry wherein the whole 
Mystery of Iniquity and Sum of Anti-Christian Doctrine is set forth which is 
maintained this Day by the Synagogue of Rome against the Church of Christ. 
Together with an Antithesis of the true Christian Faith, and an Antidotum of 
Counterpoison out of Scripture against the Whore of Babylon’s filthy Cup of 
Abominations, confuted by Scripture, Fathers, Councils, Imperial Constitu- 
tions, Pontifical Decrees, their own Writers and our Martyrs and the Consent of 
all Christian Churches in the World. Divided into five Books or Centuries, 
that is, so many Hundreds of Popish Heresies and Errors. 

It need scarcely be said that the temper of the writer is not 
adapted to gain him a hearing at the present day. Even more 
drastic examples might be quoted from early writers, and that the 
Catholic attacks upon Protestantism were no milder in tone is 
well known. With these, however, we are not now concerned. As 
Protestants we are concerned to estimate the validity of the 
Protestant argument. According to Willett this argument includes 
no less than five hundred separate heads or specifications. It is 
impossible here to consider this multitude of details. But we may 
notice the five groups into which they naturally fall. If I see 
correctly they may be classed as political, theological, ecclesiastical, 
ethical, and religious (in the proper sense of the word). The lines 
between the different groups may not always be easy to draw, but 
these heads will at least serve as guides. 

The question of most importance in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries was the political. It is easy to show from Roman 
Catholic writers that the Pope claims to be supreme over all 
earthly monarchs. As ruler of the kingdom of God and the 
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Vice-regent of Christ he is universal sovereign, and he has the right 
to insist on the subordination of Christian princes. This claim is 
in our day of no practical importance, because the actual sover- 
eignty of the Pope is confined to the Vatican and its gardens. But 
when the Pope undertook to excommunicate Queen Elizabeth and 
to release her subjects from their allegiance the question was a 
burning one. In the same way the claim of the church that ecclesi- 
astical persons are to be judged by the church courts and not by 
the civil magistrate is no longer a live issue. But when the church 
courts insisted on their jurisdiction, and the inquisition tried, 
tortured, and convicted, not only priests, but laymen, for heresy 
and witchcraft the issue was brought close home to all thinking men. 
At the present day the whole series of arguments on these points 
makes no impression because the danger of aggression is so remote. 
The Pope may claim to be king of kings, but no American supposes 
that our President will be deposed because he is a heretic; and the 
allegiance of American Catholics to the church does not (to com- 
mon observation) interfere with the performance of their duties to 
the state. In some countries Catholicism and democracy may 
seem hereditary enemies; here we have not found them to be so. 
The theological arguments are more numerous than the political. 
The fundamental question, which was forced upon Luther at the 
beginning of his career as reformer, was the question of the seat of 
authority. He chose to abide by Scripture, whereas the church 
clung to tradition. The church insists indeed upon Scripture and 
tradition, but in fact this means Scripture interpreted by tradition, 
and this makes tradition the final arbiter. The long discussion 
about the extent of the Canon, the authentic text, the right of the 
people to read the Bible, need not detain us here. A large part of it 
has lost interest for two reasons: First, we have discovered the true 
nature of the Scriptures and of tradition, and we know that neither 
one is what the Fathers took it to be; and in the second place we lay 
less stress upon correctness of intellectual faith as essential to re- 
ligion. Yet I think that we should recognize the force which in- 
heres in the Roman Catholic claim to possess certainty. Men, or at 
least some men, crave an infallible teacher. The variations of Pro- 
testantism, of which Bossuet made so much, bewilder the man in 
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search of truth. In distinction from the various systems which 
Protestant theologians put forward, the Catholic asserts that his 
church has kept the deposit of faith once for all delivered to the 
saints. It was this claim of possessing the truth, put forward by 
the Catholic church with sincerity of conviction, which impressed 
so fine a mind as that of John Henry Newman. A later example is 
Robert Hugh Benson, son of an archbishop of Canterbury, who was 
an ordained minister of the Church of England. What troubled 
him was that he found no unanimity of teaching in the Anglican 
communion. And he did find it in the Roman church. His words 
are: “In all that concerns the salvation of souls the church must 
know her own mind and must teach clearly and constantly.”” And 
after some years of experience in the Roman church he declares that 
to return from the Catholic church to the Anglican would be the 
exchange of certitude for doubt, of faith for agnosticism, of sub- 
stance for shadow, of brilliant light for somber gloom, of histori- 
cal world-wide fact for unhistorical provincial theory (Confessions 
of a Convert, p. 142). Elsewhere he speaks of the impression of 
logical completeness and consistency made by Catholic doctrine, 
even when preached by a high Anglican. For the first time, he 
says, after hearing it thus preached, “Christian doctrine presented 
itself to me as an orderly scheme. I saw now how things fitted into 
one another, how the sacraments followed inevitably from the 
incarnation, how body and spirit were alike met in the mercy of 
God.” I think we should recognize the power which this logical 
consistency of teaching puts into the hands of the Roman 
church. 

This leads up to the third group of arguments—those which con- 
cern themselves with the church as an institution. The Roman 
church claims to be the true church because of its unity, and 
because of its continuity. Here we have an issue that must be 
called serious. There can be no disputing the fact that the Roman 
church as an organization has existed from the very early times, a 
claim that Protestant churches cannot make. Even the Baby- 
lonian captivity of the popes does not invalidate the continuity of 
ecclesiastical establishment. In details the Roman claims may be 
disputed: It is a question whether Peter was ever bishop of Rome; 
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the succession of early bishops is still in doubt; whether the powers 
given to Peter by Christ were transferred to his successors no one 
can say with authority. Yet when all is said the continuity of the 
organization and the succession of ordained ministers stands firm 
for at least sixteen centuries. Against this Protestants urge the 
corruptions of the church, and it is of course easy to show that the 
simplicity of the New Testament has been departed from by the pa- 
pal system. But here the theory of development comes in as it was 
wrought out by Newman. Ifthe church is a living organism we must 
allow it to grow. And if the Roman church is not the church of the 
New Testament, no more is the Lutheran, or the Baptist, or 
the Presbyterian. Our historic sense tells us that the Reformers 
were mistaken in thinking that they could revive the primitive 
church in its purity. Moreover, the corruptions laid to the charge of 
the Roman church have been exaggerated by Protestant writers. A 
just estimate of the Middle Ages affirms that if they had not all the 
virtues which Roman Catholics claim for them, they had not, on 
the other hand, all the vices which Protestants have laid to their 
charge. And what there was of good in them was largely due to 
the church. 

This polemic therefore will not much move men of our time. 
Those who seek a great historic institution with which to ally 
themselves will say that if there is any true church it is here. Nor 
will the terrible pictures drawn of the wickedness of some of the 
popes deter them. It is indeed incongruous to assert that a man 
of the character of Alexander VI, or of Leo X, is intrusted with the 
duty of infallibly defining the doctrines of the church. But the 
reply is obvious; first, the character of the minister does not 
invalidate the sacrament; why then should the personal character 
of the pope invalidate his ex cathedra definitions? In the second 
place it will be pointed out that these popes did not as a matter of 
fact issue any erroneous definitions of doctrine. The argument 
from the character of the popes therefore loses much of its force. 
This is evidenced by the fact that Roman Catholic writers admit 
many of the alleged damaging facts, and still hold to the church. 
The latest instance that has come under my notice is the little 
volume published in the Home University Library, by Dr. William 
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Barry. He says quite frankly that in the papacy of the fifteenth 
century the religious and moral point of view was ignored. Of the 
period from 1471 to 1527 he says that it is a deplorable episode 
which witnessed the degradation of the papacy into a mere Italian 
princedom, while its sacred prerogatives were employed as reasons 
of state with scandal to present and after ages. What this shows 
is that the Protestant polemic, based on such scandalous conditions, 
does not secure the end sought, if that end be to invalidate the 
Catholic theory of the church. 

To my mind the ecclesiastical or, as we may say, the historical 
argument, if it is to have much force, must be recast according to 
modern ideas. The theory of development as defended by New- 
man makes a distinct impression on people who live in an era when 
evolution is in the air. The theory is that the church as a living 
organism must develop in doctrine and institutions and not remain 
bound by the rudimentary elements given in the Gospels. But 
recent study of the history of religions shows that the development 
of religions has not usually been the organic unfolding of the prin- 
ciples with which they start. The impressive fact in the history 
of religions is syncretism. Great religious leaders have started 
as revolutionists, endeavoring to make a clean sweep of traditional 
rites and ceremonies. But the rites and ceremonies avenge them- 
selves by coming back after a little and taking their old place. Thus 
the alleged evolution proves to be an amalgamation of various ele- 
ments, and the law of progress does not mean letting the organiza- 
tion hold onto all that has come into it, but at intervals the renewal 
of the purifying process with which the founder began his career. 
The things which the Catholic church sanctions—worship of 
saints, veneration of relics, flagellation, fasting, exorcism, emphasis 
of the efficacy of the opus operatum—these are not the organic 
development of the principles enunciated by Jesus and the apostles, 
but survivals from paganism, really foreign matter which has been 
received into the body of the church, and from which it ought to be 
freed if it is to have a healthy growth. Whether this argument 
will make much impression on the man who is tempted to go into 
the Catholic church I do not know, but I think the point.is well 
worth emphasizing. 
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We come then to ethical differences. The recognition of a 
double standard of living, according to which the monastic life 
is the really religious life, is the point of attack. Here again it is 
probable that argument will make little impression. Asceticism 
is one of the manifestations of the religious impulse in all the princi- 
pal religions of the world. The desire to be wholly devoted to God, 
and to prove the devotion by extraordinary acts of renunciation 
and self-denial appeals powerfully to some minds. The mystic 
seeks absorption in meditation to the utter disregard of all bodily 
conditions of comfort and even of decency. Evidence is the estab- 
lishment of monastic orders in the English church, and the enrol- 
ment in them of many earnest souls. Mr. Benson, to whom I have 
already alluded, tells of his experience when, before he became a 
Catholic, he sought religious satisfaction in an Anglican brother- 
hood. He describes the life in the Community of the Resurrection 
as follows: 

Our life ran on very simple and practical lines. We rose about a quarter 
past six and went at once to the chapel for morning prayer with the Psalms of 
Prime and the Communion service. At eight we breakfasted; at a quarter to 
nine we said Terce and made a meditation. Until ten minutes past one we 
worked in the library or in our rooms. Then after Sext and Intercessions we 
dined. In the afternoon we took exercise, walking or gardening. At half- 
past four we said None and had tea. We worked again until seven when we 
sang Evensong. We supped at the half-hour and after a little recreation and 
work for an hour or two we said Compline at a quarter to ten and went to our 
rooms. On Saturday morning a chapter was held at which all kneeling made a 
public confession of external breaches of the rule. 


This is the life of which the author says that it is impossible to 
describe the happiness which he enjoyed in it. It is evident there- 
fore that for some minds a real need is met by this monastic observ- 
ance. The Protestant polemic is directed against it because it is 
contrary to Scripture, which denounces teachers who forbid to 
marry and who command to abstain from meats. It is easy for the 
Catholic however to say that these denunciations were directed 
against heathen asceticism, and that the church itself has hallowed its 
monks and nuns. The Catholic moreover is able to point to Jesus’ 
command to the rich young man to sell all that he has, and come 
and follow him. 
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That the New Testament writers were moved by contempt of 
the world is too obvious to be insisted upon. The historian finds 
this attitude explicable enough in view of the eschatological expec- 
tations which were rife in the early church. But the layman who 
accepts the authority of the Bible sees the inconsistency of those 
who profess to follow Christ and yet cling pertinaciously, often 
ostentatiously, to riches, ease, and pleasure. The truly religious 
soul finds delight in self-surrender. It sings: ‘Love so amazing, 
so divine, demands my soul, my life, my all.” And this is brought 
home to Protestant believers as well as to Catholic by the ordinances 
of the church. The act of joining the church is interpreted by the 
minister as an act of self-surrender to the Savior. But too often 
it seems as if the single episode of public profession were all that 
the Lord requires. Once enlisted in the organization the convert 
lives much the same life that he lived before. It is not to be 
wondered at that the sensitive temperament finds this a meager 
testimony, and longs for some more complete dedication to the 
object of its love. This more complete dedication is attained, in 
idea at least, by the monk who literally renounces the world to 
serve Christ. 

The strength of the monastic ideal is manifest to anyone who 
thus studies the religious experience of the individual, not in Chris- 
tianity alone but in all the more advanced religions. Moreover, 
it is probable that the double standard of ethics which has been so 
much criticized by Protestant writers is based on one of those 
fundamental concepts which run through the whole course of 
religious development. The thing I have in mind is the sharp dis- 
tinction between sacred and profane which is at the basis of the 
most primitive religious rites with which we are acquainted, and 
which persists into the most advanced stages. All mankind recog- 
nizes this distinction and finds it rational to mark off the boundary 
lines which divide the two spheres. The Catholic church makes 
the line plain by its many acts of consecration. So far as these 
are applied to material things, like holy water, anointing oil, con- 
secrated candles, they do not now concern us. When they are 
applied to persons they make a distinct appeal to the religious 
consciousness. The act of self-surrender is responded to by the 
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church in the rite of consecration, testimony that the self-surrender 
is graciously accepted by the Lord to whom it is made. The truly 
consecrated person is thus lifted out of the sphere of the common, 
and brought into the region of the divine. If this consecration is 
to be complete it must stamp the person who receives it with an 
indelible character, and this is visibly set forth in the life, separate 
and apart from the world, the life of the monk or nun. 

The Protestant replies with the New Testament declaration: 
What God has cleansed that call not thou common. He affirms 
that the old wall of separation between sacred and profane is 
broken down; at least, that all true believers are lifted into the 
consecrated sphere. All God’s people are priests and devotees. 
He finds the exhortation: Let each man abide in the calling wherein 
he was called, and he believes that it emphasizes the duty of serving 
God in any and every station of life. The vocation to be a devoted 
and devout carpenter or merchant is (he says) more genuine than 
the vocation of the monk or nun. Protestantism has therefore 
emphasized the virtues of industry and thrift, often showing 
aloofness from the world by frugality and the avoidance of dissi- 
pation, but laying slight emphasis on the contemplative and 
mystical side of religion. Laborare est orare, it says. But one is 
tempted to reply: That depends; it is possible to carry on one’s 
secular business in the spirit of complete devotion, so that the life 
is in the view of the Master a truly religious life. But how rarely 
is this done! To live in the world and yet not be of the world is 
much more difficult than to renounce the world and live the life 
apart. The man who prays: Lead us not into temptation, may feel 
that in consistency he should flee temptation, seeking refuge in 
the cloister. 

What I am here trying to do is to show the force, or lack of force, 
of the average Protestant polemic. If Catholic practice makes 
this appeal to fundamental religious conceptions it is not likely that 
argument against it will have much effect. The staple argument is 
of course drawn from the instances of corruption which the historian 
of the monastic orders discovers. The facts are undeniable even 
if they have often been overstated. Taking the vow has not in all 
cases protected the devotee from the temptations common to man. 
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Not infrequently the monasteries have become houses of ignoble 
sloth. ‘In some instances they have sheltered flagrant immorality. 
Their reformation has been called for at intervals. All this may 
be conceded, and yet the reply will hold good—that the abuse of a 
good institution does not discredit the institution itself. In a 
country like ours the accusation of corruption loses its force, because 
we observe the lives of devotees and find them to be exemplary, 
unselfish, and diligent in works of charity. 

The appeal which the ascetic life makes to men of our day is 
attractively set forth in a little book entitled The Revival of the 
Religious Life by Rev. Paul B. Bull, member of the same Com- 
munity of the Resurrection in which Father Benson found so much 
satisfaction. He says: 

Our Lord Jesus Christ set before his followers a twofold ideal. For thirty 
years of his life he lived at home teaching us that we must learn to consecrate 
the natural life Obedience to parents, love of mother, the dignity of 
labor, the hallowing of social intercourse, the sanctity of the marriage, the 
consecration of pleasure, the redemptive power of sympathy with suffering— 
in all these he teaches us how to consecrate the natural life. But the world 
must be redeemed, the kingdom of God must be founded, and forsaking mother 
and home and all things, he calls some to follow him in abandoning all for the 
love of God, and the salvation of the world. Some are to remain in the world, 
leavening society by consecrating every detail of family, social, and natural 
life. Others are to claim freedom from worldly hindrances in order that they 
may wait without distraction on the Lord. 

And again: 

The ideal of the Church is a vast brotherhood of men beneath the father- 
hood of God. But amidst all the petty distinctions and grievous separations 
of our complicated life it is hard for the Church to realize her ideal. In order 
that this ideal may not perish, God has enshrined it in the Religious Life, in 
which the world can see a partial and imperfect realization of the family of the 
Sons of God. The soul who enters the Religious Life embraces the Cross and, 
flinging away all the vain and silly distinctions of the corrupt worldly life, 
remembers only its divine birth. God still calls by the touch of his electing 
love many a virgin and many a beloved disciple to make a home for the widow 
and orphan, the lonely and the poor, a home where the love of God reigns su- 
preme, and where the passion for souls is unrestrained by the claims of kindred 
of the flesh. 


Whether in fact two ideals are not here confused is a question 
which the thoughtful reader is likely to raise. Is the monastic ideal 
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that of service to one’s fellowmen? Or is it that of fleeing the 
world in order to enjoy uninterrupted communion with God? His- 
torically, of course, it is well known that the latter aim has ruled in 
the monastic orders. Thus the author himself says of St. Benedict: 

The one aim of his rule is to help his monks to be good, not to do good. 
Personal holiness is the main thing at which they aim. History records the 
amazing fruitfulness of this order in every department of human activity. 
But all this is accidental, a by-product. The one essential aim was personal 
holiness in obedience to our Lord’s command: “Be ye therefore perfect as your 
Father in Heaven is perfect.” 


Perhaps the most effective criticism of the monastic ideal might 
be made from the point of view of one who maintains that there is 
no such thing as being good without doing good. Be that as it may, 
the passages quoted show the strong attraction which the ideal has 
for many truly religious minds. The attractiveness of the ideal does 
not necessarily blind men to the dangers which beset the religious 
orders, as is made evident by the writer from whom I am quoting. 
His severe criticism of the Jesuits may be cited here: 

The causes of decay are manifold. The exaltation of the superior into 
the place of Christ and his position as a lifelong autocrat which makes reform 
difficult, the depression of the members through failure to reverence personality, 
the inrush of the spirit of the world, the entire independence of the religious 
orders from episcopal control, and their consequent separation from the general 
life of the Church, in order that they may become mere instruments of Papal 
supremacy; and as a consequence of this the abandonment of their final end, 
the glory of God, for a secondary end, the welfare of the Church, the gradual 


change of motive from a will to goodness to a will to power with the inevitable 
development of corporate pride and ambition. 


Have not these tendencies been operative in all the monastic 
orders almost, if not quite, with the uniformity of a natural law? 

The double standard of perfection, however, is not the only 
point of attack in the region of ethics. If I mistake not, the whole 
ethical theory of the church is at variance with the best scientific 
ethics of today. The Catholic ideal is that the perfect moral 
character is a matter of discipline. The monk or nun is a member 
of a society with fixed rules which must be implicitly obeyed. The 
individual is under the eye of a superior, and submission is the 
fundamental virtue. The lay member of the church is under a 
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pastor to whom confession must be made, of sins of heart as well 
as sins of life, and whose penance must be carried out with humility 
and without question. The officers of the church are under the 
same obligation to a confessor, and the whole membership of this 
great organization is thus drilled into conformity to the ideal of 
character which the church has elaborated through centuries of 
reflection and practice. Now if the true life is built up in inde- 
pendence of external authority, if the summum bonum, as is held 
by many teachers, is moral autonomy, then the Catholic system is 
wrong from the ground up. And yet there can be no doubt that 
tender consciences, puzzled by the conflict of duties, weary of trying 
to decide what is right for themselves, find relief in consulting a 
director who has made a special study of moral theology, and who 
has, or at least claims to have, the power to bind and loose which 
Jesus gave to the officers of his church. The evidence again is 
found among high-church Anglicans, and I will quote further 
testimony from Benson. Just before his ordination as priest he 
says (Anglican priest, be it noticed): 

I made with my father’s consent a full confession of my whole life before a 
clergyman. He was extraordinarily kind and skilful, though he gave me a 
penance which would occupy me half an hour every day until I came to him 
again three months later. And the joy which followed that confession was 
simply indescribable. 

Now the objection which is made to the elaborate and often 
prurient books of moral theology, those books which instruct the 
priest how to question his confessors and which must often raise 
as many evil thoughts as they put to rest, can have little effect 
with one who has the experience described by Benson. It is 
unnecessary to go into all the topics which come under this head, 
such as the use of indulgences and the theory of the treasury of 
good works at the disposition of the church, which treasury enables 
her to forgive sins. The use of indulgences has been reformed since 
the days of Luther, and the theory of the treasury of good works is 
not of practical importance to the layman. What he wants to know 
is that the ordained ministers of Christ have power to pronounce 
absolution, and this power the Roman Catholic priest both claims 
and exercises. 
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I have already intimated that this ethical system attracts some 
minds, and perhaps we cannot make any impression on such by 
argument. It is fair, however, to point out that there are distinct 
dangers in a system which puts the conscience of one man in the 
keeping of another—dangers to the superior, rather than to the 
subordinate. In this country the influence of the hierarchy in 
politics shows the effect of the theory of obedience, and while we 
laugh at the fears of some that the Pope may at some time be 
proclaimed supreme ruler of the United States, yet the apparent 
alliance of the church with machine politics has at times been 
bad in. its results in cities and states, if not in the country at large. 

At another point it is fair to attack the Roman system. Like 
other ritualistic systems the emphasis laid on merely formal acts 
confuses the moral judgment. The church commands abstinence 
from flesh meat on Fridays and during Lent. Disobedience to this 
command is in the judgment of the church as really a sin as theft 
or violence. It must be confessed, and penance must be done for 
it. It must be clear that here is a confusion which will weaken the 
moral sense, and lead to exaggerated scrupulousness on one hand, 
and to bluntness of conscience as to the weightier matters of life 
and conduct on the other. Careful ethical instruction on the 
part of Protestant ministers would make this clear to those who are 
tempted to adopt the Roman Catholic system. 

Finally, we come to the distinctly religious topics of worship 
and the sacraments. Here the Protestant is sure of his ground. 
The adoration of images, the invocation of saints and angels, most 
of all, the extravagant reverence paid the Virgin Mary, is to him 
in direct contravention of the Decalogue. Yet even here the 
objection is not so forcible as we think, and to some minds it does 
not appeal at all. Benson says that even from the Anglican point 
of view the only hope of touching and holding the lives of those 
who live under the pressure and stress of our cities lies in what may 
be called the materialization of religion, and he explains this to mean 
the supplying of acts and images on which religious emotion may 
concentrate itseli—extreme definiteness seems necessary, and that 
not only in the bright and impressive adjuncts of worship, but in the 
modes in which individual approach to God is made. 
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Men’s clubs, furious visiting, children’s pantomimes, and general activity 
and fervor certainly have their place and function; but unless the individual 
understands how and where he may pay his penitence and adoration, not 
merely as member of a congregation, but as an unique soul which God has 
made and redeemed, piety can never be more than vague and diffusive. 


The historic fact is that the church has yielded to a demand on 
the part of her converts for something tangible to which to pay 
their worship, and the most earnest polemic will not reach those 
to whom this hunger for visible symbols is a part of their soul- 
longing. 

This brings us to consider the public service, including the 
sacraments. On the question of the sacraments there has been 
furious debate, first, whether they are two or seven. The decision 
depends on the acceptance of Scripture or tradition as the ultimate 
arbiter. The matter is, therefore, we may say of subordinate im- 
portance. As to divine service, however, including the purpose 
of the sacraments there is a radical difference of opinion which is 
not likely to be overcome by argument. To the Protestant the 
service reaches its culmination in the sermon; song and prayer 
are often called “opening exercises.” The reason is that to the 
Protestant the main object is the instruction of the congregation in 
the truth. With the Catholic the service culminates in the ele- 
vation of the host, and this is an act of sacrifice. It is made an 
act of sacrifice by the transubstantiation of the elements into the 
flesh and blood of Jesus. This miracle, which is essential to the 
consummation of the act of devotion, is performed by the priest in 
virtue of the formulae prescribed by tradition. Now the efficiency 
of a formula to accomplish a miracle depends upon the correct 
form of words. We have here a survival from the old Roman 
religion, according to which the formula loses its effect if it deviates 
from the exact wording handed down from earlier times. This 
accounts for the tenacity with which the service is kept in the 
Latin language. What is essential is not that the people should 
understand what is said, but that the officiating priest should use 
the prescribed ritual. 

Now the very fact that the priest has possession of the formula 
is one reason why men are attracted to the service. What is 
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wanted is some assurance of salvation, and the realism of the 
Catholic view seems to offer more solid ground of assurance than 
the asseverations of a preacher, who often evidently gives only 
his personal view of some passage of Scripture or of some question 
of the day. A distinguished Roman Catholic once asked me what 
is the Protestant view of the sacraments. I replied they are a 
sign and a means of grace. His rejoinder was: ‘Then you must 
believe in original sin.” The connection of thought was not quite 
clear to me at the time, but on reflection I found that he revealed 
the whole Catholic system. The fundamental fact is the corrup- 
tion of the whole race, which makes it a massa perditionis. Now 
the church, by virtue of its divine commission, has a store of grace 
which it distributes by the sacraments. The original stain is liter- 
ally washed away by the water of baptism. Actual sin committed 
after baptism is in like manner purged by penance and absolution, 
and assurance of this is given by the sacrifice of the mass. Even 
more realistically, not to say crassly, the matter is conceived when 
exorcism is brought into play, and the demon which possesses 
every unbaptized soul is driven out by the magic formula used by 
the priest. The consecration of holy water, and of the oil used in 
chrism and extreme unction, shows the same point of view, a 
survival of what Professor Moore calls the one inextirpable religion 
of the race. For those who are in the primitive stage of thinking 
the impression made by these magical rites cannot be counteracted 
by any rationalistic argument. 

It is unnecessary to dwell here on the adjuncts of the public 
service which many persons find attractive. Great cathedrals, 
beautiful paintings, artistic music, richly embroidered vestments, 
and imposing processions have their appeal, though it is not always 
certain that the impression they make is religious. It is probably 
true in many cases that the aesthetic emotion is confused with the 
religious experience. The one who enjoys it does not stop to ana- 
lyze the pleasurable sensation. All that he knows is that for the 
time being he is lifted out of the ordinary cares that vex his life, 
and it is easy for him to raise his heart on high. Men seek a 
quietive, an anodyne for the Weltschmerz with which our age seems 
especially afflicted, and they find it in this experience. And that 
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it is not merely an aesthetic excitement seems clear from the words 
of Newman, written when he was still a member of the Anglican 
church. Speaking of the Catholic church he said: ‘She alone, amid 
all the errors and the evils of her practical system, has given 
free scope to the feelings of awe, reverence, tenderness, devoutness, 
and other feelings which may be especially called Catholic.” Evi- 
dently there is here something more than the craving for aesthetic 
enjoyment. The soul, longing for rest, hears the church say: 
“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will 
give you rest.” In her bosom it finds or thinks it finds the resolu- 
tion of its doubts, finds encouragement for the battle with sin, and 
guidance when uncertain of the right path. To those who have 
this experience it is not likely that the Protestant polemic against 
the infallibility of the Pope will have much effect. The question 
for the Protestant churches is whether they can successfully meet 
the religious needs which make the Catholic appeal so powerful. 

The object of the present paper is accomplished if it has shown 
that in large part the traditional polemic of Protestantism is 
ineffectual. The plain inference is that we should carefully recon- 
sider the whole subject of our relation to the great Roman com- 
munion. First of all we should give full faith and credit to the 
statement of Catholic writers that the aim which the church sets 
before itself is the salvation of men. This is our aim also, so that 
we can discuss our differences with sympathy and with some hope 
of mutual understanding. The differences indeed remain, and 
they are neither few nor small. But the debate which is still 
necessary can ignore a large part of the traditional five hundred 
topics and concentrate itself on those points which are funda- 
mental to religion. 
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The New Testament Gospels, viewed as literature and as records 
of historical facts about Jesus, find their closest ancient parallel 
in those writings of Plato and Xenophon which describe the per- 
sonality, the teaching, and the career of Socrates. Dating the 
Dialogues of Plato and the Memorabilia of Xenophon at about 
380-350 B.c., and the Gospels at about 70-100 A.D., a time interval 
of four hundred and fifty years separates the two groups of writings. 
For the present purpose, however, this interval is without signifi- 
cance, waiving the superficial and attending to the essential aspects 
of the comparison. 

The work that Socrates did for Greek thought and life in the 
fifth century B.c. was strikingly parallel to the work that Jesus 
did for Jewish thought and life in the first century A.D. Each was 
representative of the highest conscientiousness, intelligence, aspira- 
tion, and purpose of his nation, each regarded himself as appointed 
by God to a special mission for the uplift of his people and as con- 
tinually guided by God to its performance. There was not a little 
difference of form and manner between the two ministries, but they 
had a common function—to inaugurate a new standard of conduct, 
to replace the current morality with a superior type of moral 
thought and practice. Both Socrates and Jesus were lofty, strenu- 
ous, ethical idealists, bent upon converting and driving their nations 
to a higher ethics. Both pointed out the defects of the commonly 
accepted standard and the unideal conduct of the national teachers 
and leaders. Both held aloof from the institutions and classes 
of the social order, working in an unattached and single-handed 
way, reaching the public through a direct personal relationship 
and appeal. Their ministry was without charge. Each attached 
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to himself a number of close followers,’ who absorbed his message 
and exhibited its proper influence. In due time—Socrates’ min- 
istry was long, for he lived to be about seventy years of age (1399 
B.C.); Jesus’ ministry was short, for his death came at about the 
age of thirty-five (730 A.D.)—they found themselves in open conflict 
with the public authorities and met violent death at their hands. 
Each came to be viewed as the founder of a movement, which their 
disciples carried forward, organized, and expanded. Successive gen- 
erations revered them, made use of their messages, and perpetu- 
ated their memory. 

Plato and Xenophon, whose writings are the chief sources of 
available information about Socrates,? were immediate disciples 
of Socrates, attending upon his instruction for some years toward 
the close of his life. Plato was about twenty-eight years old and 
Xenophon about thirty-one, when Socrates was put to death in 
Athens at the age of seventy. Xenophon was away from the city 
on a military expedition (the Amabasis into Persia) at the time of 
the trial of Socrates in 399 B.c., but Plato was present at the pro- 
ceedings against him. Plato was in full sympathy with Socrates on 
the tragic occasion, and shared at least in part his critical attitude 
toward the political leaders; so that on the condemnation of 
Socrates, it seemed best to Plato to turn aside from politics for 
which he had been preparing, and even to withdraw for a time from 
Athens itself. 

Two motives seem to have prompted the production by Plato 
and Xenophon of the writings about Socrates: (1) to restore the 
reputation and rehabilitate the message and influence of Socrates, 
which had been seriously injured by his public condemnation and 


* See Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Part I, ““Thales to Plato” (1914), pp. 151-53. 


2 Minor sources of information are the writings of Aristophanes, Aristotle, and 
Diogenes Laertius. 


3 Burnet rightly remarks, “ Fortunately he found something better to do” (p. 189). 
Plato took up philosophical teaching and writing. Otherwise we should have been 
without the Dialogues, and probably the knowledge and influence of Socrates would 
have been very much less than they were after 399 B.c. What Plato’s political 
intelligence, idealism, and purpose were can be readily seen from his extensive dia- 
logue, the Republic, pronounced by common consent the greatest of his works, and 
one of the greatest works of all time. 
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execution; (2) to give his teaching currency, development, and 
creative power in the fourth century, and so to carry forward the 
movement of ethical reconstruction which Socrates had begun 
in the fifth century B.c. Both motives operated conjointly, pos- 
sibly with some difference of proportion and perspective, in the 
Dialogues of Plato and the Memorabilia of Xenophon. 

For many years Socrates had been a renowned teacher at 
Athens. He had been independent, eccentric, critical, and dispu- 
tatious, yet also picturesque, idealistic, well meaning, friendly, and 
useful. The comedians (especially Aristophanes in the Clouds) 
had burlesqued him, but no harm was intended; very likely this 
humorous treatment of him on the public stage increased the general 
interest in him. Socrates had served with some distinction in the 
military campaigns of the Peloponnesian War, 432-422 B.c. Still 
later he had a brief experience in public office, showing marked 
probity and determination. He had been sharply criticized and 
at times feared by the political leaders, yet until the end of his long 
life he had never been summoned to public trial. The wonder, 
however, may be that he escaped trouble for so many years, because 
his plain personal criticism of powerful statesmen and officials 
made him many enemies. Socrates inveighed against democratic 
control at Athens on the ground that it was untrained and incom- 
petent leadership, undesirable, and dangerous to the common 
welfare. This latent, cumulative hostility to him became active 
in the last years of his life, with the shifting of Athenian politics, 
and was the real cause of his arrest, trial, conviction, and execu- 
tion. This event necessarily was destructive of his good name and 
influence. Public opinion, which had been mainly favorable to 
him, was disaffected. He had criticized, rebuked, and ridiculed 
the Sophists, the established and highly influential teachers of the 
day, who trained most of the statesmen and were loaded with 
honors and emoluments. The Sophists were now able to turn 
public opinion against Socrates and must have taken a malicious 
pleasure in the dethronement of the foremost ethical teacher and 
philosophical disputant of Greece. 


tSee especially Burnet, op. cit., pp. 180-92; Grote, History of Greece, chap. 
xviii. 
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Socrates had never been disposed to conciliate his foes—his 
individualism was extreme. Even in the trial itself, when death 
was the issue, he would not placate or defer to the judges in either 
his words or his attitude. He assumed himself superior to them, 
he took the opportunity to lecture them, he seemed at one moment 
to be indifferent and at another to challenge their decision. He 
was too great and proud a spirit to descend to the level of the popu- 
lar Athenian tribunal, even when a conciliatory manner and word 
might have secured a vote in favor of his acquittal. The matter 
certainly went the worst way possible, and the ignominy that befell 
Socrates depleted his fame at once and for some years. But within 
a short generation the cloud of obscurity was passing over, and 
public appreciation of him was returning. His personality and 
message were quite too fine and valuable for permanent eclipse. 
Apologetic writings began to appear in his defense, showing his 
piety, his nobleness, his lofty ethical message, his surpassing 
ability as a teacher of youth, and his skill as a dialectical philoso- 
pher. The sentiment of the court was shown to have been nearly 
as strong for acquittal as for condemnation, and the animus 
political rather than moral or religious. These writings restored 
Socrates to prominence and influence in the public mind. 

The foremost defenders and expounders of Socrates were Plato 
and Xenophon. Their Socratic writings produced a profound reac- 
tion, with a rehabilitation of his reputation and a new study of his 
message. A Socratic movement was organized by Plato and 
Aristotle that put the moral idealism and the dialectical method 
of the great teacher into a permanent place in Greek thought and 
life, whereby his influence dominated ancient philosophy and ethics 
till the Mediterranean civilization was submerged in the sixth 
century A.D.—a period of nearly a thousand years. 

The parallel is obvious and close between the rise of the Socratic 
writings and the rise of the Gospels. They were similar in the 
motives that inspired them: to restore and upbuild the reputation 
and influence of one who had been put to death by the state as a 
dangerous person, but whose contribution to human welfare was 
quite too valuable to be lost. And they were similar in their 
contents: the preservation, in memorabilia form, of his more 
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significant sayings, deeds, and personal traits, since he had himself 
put neither his message nor his personality on record. 

It is notable also that the historical criticism of the sources for 
ascertaining the life and teaching of Socrates proceeds in a like 
manner, and with a like diversity of results, as is the case with the 
historical criticism of the sources for ascertaining the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus. Opinion of the sources divides into three main posi- 
tions: an extreme adverse view, an extreme literal view, and a 
discriminating intermediate view. Some critical scholars hold 
that the real Socrates cannot be recovered, being wholly sub- 
merged beneath the dramatized, idealized, and pragmatized 
Socrates of Plato and Xenophon. In the criticism of the Gospels 
this view corresponds with the view of those critical scholars who 
hold that the New Testament writings present no trustworthy 
account of the historical Jesus, but rather an apologetic and homi- 
letical body of propagandist material that grew up in the early 
stage of the Christian movement, containing a poetic and theological 
creation of an ideal person and savior. On the other hand, some 
scholars understand that the accounts of Socrates in Plato and 
Xenophon report fully and accurately the real man; they use these 
sources of our knowledge of Socrates without criticism, in a literal 
way taking everything that is told about him and weaving it 
together without historical discrimination as the story of his life 
and work. In the interpretation of the Gospels the corresponding 
view is that they tell the whole story of Jesus quite as it was, so 
that one may use at their face value all the data given in Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, constructing from them by a mere process 
of compilation (a “Harmony of the Gospels’’) the true historical 
account of Jesus’ career, message, and personality.’ 

Against both of these extreme views, the adverse and the 
literal, one may confidently maintain a discriminating historical 

t As respects the Gospels, there later arose a theological doctrine of special divine 
inspiration to explain their origin and thereby guarantee their truth. Church official- 
ism, in its effort to establish for itself an absolute authority, predicated an infallible 
code of belief and practice. Because the Greek religion was not ecclesiastically 
organized and dogmatized, no similar doctrine seems to have been developed concern- 


ing the Socratic writings; although most highly valued and widely used, they were 
viewed as human documents, and Socrates was thought of only as a human being. 
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interpretation of the data of Socrates’ life supplied by Plato and 
Xenophon. Their writings report with a good measure of fulness 
and accuracy the main facts of his deeds, his personality, and his 
teaching. The Socrates they present is essentially and distinctly 
the real Socrates of the fifth century B.c. in Athens; through them 
we actually know the founder of ethical philosophy, and the fore- 
most intellectual figure of Greece preceding Plato himself. To be 
sure, there is much dramatization, idealization, and pragmatization, 
with much supplementation of his teaching in Plato’s later Dialogues 
and in Xenophon’s Economist. But the processes of historical 
and literary criticism enable us to distinguish in the main between 
the primary and the secondary elements of the accounts; not that 
all scholars are agreed as to which data are primary and which 
secondary, but that we are progressing toward the solution of the 
problem. A like statement can be made concerning the historical 
trustworthiness of the Gospel accounts of Jesus. A discriminating 
method with them does put us into possession of the real Jesus of 
the first century A.D. in Palestine; we can ascertain from their data 
the essential character, work, and message of the supreme ethical 
idealist, the founder of Christianity, and the foremost religious 
figure of Judaism. To be sure also the Gospels dramatize, idealize, 
and pragmatize Jesus, and the Fourth Gospel elaborately trans- 
mutes and supplements his message. But, as with the Socratic 
writings, so with the Gospels, we can distinguish by means of his- 
torical and literary criticism between the primary and the second- 
ary elements of the accounts. We are not to be discouraged in 
the pursuit of the real Jesus by the fact that scholarly opinions 
respecting him are at present so diverse and so contested. The 
preliminary obstacle to a solution of the historical problem of the 
Gospels is theological: the traditional doctrine of an inspired 
inerrant Scripture, and the traditional doctrine of a supernatural 
soteriological Christ. Beyond this lies the specific historical process 
of interpretation, as in the case of the Socratic writings. This 
interpretation of the Gospels has been entered upon, and we are 
getting ahead with it—not rapidly perhaps, but hopefully. 

It is about equally true of the Socratic writings and the Gospels 
that they present, not photographs, but portraits of their heroes. 
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The difference between the photograph and the portrait is consider- 
able. Speaking in relative terms, the photograph pictures its 
subject externally, literally, and exactly; it gives not only the best 
points, but all the points; it shows the man as biology made him, 
rather than as appreciative persons visualize him or homiletical 
persons describe him. In comparison, the portrait pictures its 
subject at his finest state, with a glory surrounding him and (it 
may be) a halo on his head. It presents him for the public eye, 
in an ideal attitude, with his best traits prominent, and conveying 
his life message in the expression of his face. Only the famous 
(and the rich!) attain to portraiture, and the portrait tells those 
things which the public will wish to know or to think of its hero. 
The photograph is chiefly chronicling, the portrait is chiefly 
pedagogical. 

Obviously Socrates and Jesus are presented as public heroes, 
as exemplary persons to be appreciated and imitated. The primary 
motive of putting them before the public in writings is to instruct 
and to inspire men in their type of living. The interpretation of 
them given by the authors will be such as the practical end requires. 
Acts, utterances, and characteristics that have inspirational and 
pedagogical value will be selected and presented in an effective 
way. ‘The hero will be read into the later environment of which 
the writer is a part, and will be arrayed to function for this environ- 
ment, however it may differ from the conditions in which his own 
life was set. We are not therefore to expect too much in the line 
of exact historical fact from our biographical accounts of Socrates 
and Jesus. The chief concern of their biographers was to accom- 
plish practical results in the moral-religious sphere. 

The time interval between the height of Socrates’ ministry and 
the composition of the Socratic writings by Plato and Xenophon 
was approximately fifty years, or two generations. The climax 
of his work may be dated about 420 B.c., when he was at the age of 
fifty years (399 B.c.). Our biographies of him were written 
somewhere within the period 380-350 B.c.; that is, forty to seventy 
years later. The interval of time between Jesus’ ministry and the 
composition of the Gospels was also about fifty years, or two genera- 
tions. His public work belonged to the years 28-30 A.D., and our 
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biographies of him were written at different points within the period 
65-110A.D. As regards the environment of the life in comparison 
with the environment of the biographical writings, the cases of 
Socrates and Jesus do not correspond. Plato wrote at Athens where 
Socrates had lived and worked; nor had there been any particular 
change in the conditions there. Xenophon probably wrote at 
Scillus, in Western Greece. But the Gospels were not written in 
Palestine where Jesus’ work had been done; on the contrary, they 
were written in the gentile field for Gentiles, in a different language 
and amid essentially different conditions of thought and life. This 
change of environment surely occasioned much selection, adapta- 
tion, and supplementation of the original memorabilia of Jesus in 
order that the Palestinian Gospel might function as a world-religion. 
One notes especially the tendency of the Gospels to draw forth from 
Jesus’ teaching a formal code of ethics, to build up around him a 
formal following and an ecclesiastical organization, and to invest 
his message and person with a mystical soteriological doctrine. 

Scholars are not yet agreed as to whether Plato or Xenophon 
gives the more historical account of Socrates. The popular view 
for some time’ has favored the account by Xenophon, regarding 
it as more objective, detailed, accurate, and practically useful. 
Critical opinion, however, tends to pronounce this preference a 
pragmatic one, arising more from a prevailing taste and judgment 
of usability than from a straight historical investigation of the 
sources. 

Both Plato and Xenophon knew Socrates personally, for as 
young men between twenty and thirty years of age they were for 
several years under the direct instruction of Socrates toward the 
close of his life. Plato’s was the longer association with Socrates, 
extending over eight or ten years; but Xenophon also had an abund- 
ance of time for acquainting himself with Socrates’ personality 
and message. Plato was a writer of philosophy, Xenophon was 
a writer of history; from which facts one might expect Xenophon 

1 Burnet, op. cit., p. 127, states that the first writer to prefer the Socrates of the 
Memorabilia to the Platonic Socrates was apparently Brucker (1741), and that this 
opinion seems to reflect the current eighteenth century conception of what a philoso- 


pher should be, namely, a homilizing moralist rather than a critical thinker and 
dialectician. 
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would be the more objective and informing biographer of Socrates’ 
life. But Plato had a greater mind than Xenophon’s, and must 
then have been the better able to discern, appreciate, and communi- 
cate the essential Socrates. The Socratic writings distinctly show 
how two persons of different mental capacities, interests, and habits 
will differently apprehend the same person, and will report him 
according to the color and perspective of their own personal char- 
acteristics. 

A great man is fortunate to have even one competent biographer. 
The greatness of many men has been doomed to obscurity by the 
lack of this. Certainly it was one of the remarkable events of 
history that Socrates should have had, not only one, but two great 
first-hand biographers. 

Xenophon was one of the foremost ancient Greek historians." 
His writings that have come down to us make four solid English 
volumes. The major works are the Hellenica, the Anabasis, and 
the Cyropaedia. Among the minor works are the four treatises 
which present Socrates—the Memorabilia, the Apology, the Econo- 
mist, and the Symposium. The longest of these is the Memorabilia; 
and for biographical material concerning Socrates this is also the 
most important of Xenophon’s writings. The Memorabilia was pro- 
duced twenty to thirty years after Socrates’ death, therefore ca. 380- 
370 B.C. Its purpose was to defend Socrates against the defamation 
and misrepresentations of his enemies, and to revivify the spirit 
and teaching of Socrates for a generation too young to know 
him personally. As already noted, Xenophon had been for several 
years during his young manhood a direct disciple of Socrates, so 
that he was in possession of first-hand knowledge of his life and 
teaching. At several points in the Memorabilia he claims this 
immediate acquaintance with the facts, and the writing throughout 
purports to be a simple historical account of the personality, the 
method, and the message of Socrates. But Xenophon does not 


t For a reduced valuation of his ability as a historical writer, see Bury, The 
Ancient Greek Historians (1909), pp. 151-54. 


2 The four Socratic treatises together constitute Vol. III, Part 1, of the Dakyns 
edition, making 350 closely printed pages, of which the Memorabilia occupies a full 
half (182 pages). 
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at any point make a specific statement as to the sources he is using. 
We have therefore to estimate from the indirect evidence the 
accuracy of his picture of Socrates. 

The other first-hand biographer of Socrates was Plato, the most 
renowned philosopher of the ancient world. For the eight or ten 
years preceding the death of Socrates, Plato had been much with 
him; it is certain that no one understood Socrates so well or learned 
so much from him. The young man eighteen to twenty-eight 
years of age, at the most impressionable period of his life and with 
a thirst for the widest knowledge, just absorbed the experience, 
philosophy, wisdom, method, and spirit of the elderly man who was 
the greatest character and teacher of the day. Xenophon was a 
superficial observer and narrator of Socrates, because mentally 
he was not so keen, profound, or original as Plato. Xenophon 
appreciated and described Socrates as a moral idealist and educator, 
with a kindly temper and a lofty message; but Plato became 
transformed into the mental likeness of Socrates—we may say 
he became a new Socrates, for the fourth century B.c., and in fact 
for all history, because his writings put Socrates into the possession 
of the ages. 

Plato was not a weak personality leaning upon a stronger; he 
was a supremely great personality coming to full consciousness and 
power through the influence of his teacher. We cannot say that 
Socrates was greater than Plato, or Plato greater than Socrates. 
They were differently great, yet closely akin in their greatness. 
Plato established what Socrates founded and put Socrates on 
record. That was not a mere pedagogical and literary task: it 
required genius of the first order to recreate Socrates for a new 
generation. One’s idea of a great man can be no larger than one’s 
own mind; small men have small ideas even of great men. It 
requires a genius of commensurate stature to protray or interpret 
a genius. Plato went beyond Socrates in his metaphysical and 
ethical ideas, and he outranked Socrates in his literary gift. But 
he identifies himself with Socrates—their messages are inseparable, 
their minds and hearts are one. It is the judgment of the scholars 
that the earlier Dialogues contain more of Socrates and less of 
Plato; while the later Dialogues contain less of Socrates and more 
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of Plato. Still, the transition is gradual and obscure; it is never 
openly made or acknowledged. The Dialogues contain no explana- 
tion of Plato’s relation to Socrates, or his use of him. Plato never 
appears in person, but makes Socrates always the spokesman of 
the message and the interlocutor of the conversations. 

Plato wrote only philosophical works, and in Dialogue form." 
His extant writings are massive; the standard English edition, by 
Jowett, is in five great volumes. The Dialogues of most importance 
for the biography of Socrates are the Symposium, the A pology, the 
Crito, the Phaedo; but much additional information and color may 
be gathered from other treatises also. The Symposium presents 
a scene from the height of Socrates’ public career; the Apology, 
Crito, and Phaedo narrate the trial, imprisonment, and death.’ 
Plato wrote these earlier Dialogues about thirty years after Socrates’ 
death, ca. 370 B.c. This is the same time assigned above to the 
Memorabilia by Xenophon; the two writers were contemporaneous. 
Evidence is not available for determining the exact dates or the 
exact sequence of the Dialogues. Opinion is divided as to whether 
Xenophon’s Socratic writings preceded or followed these Socratic 
writings of Plato; a question of possible dependence one way or 
the other is involved, but cannot yet be decided. In any case, the 
time interval between the two sets of writings was brief—they 
belonged to the same generation, and nearly if not quite to the same 
years. Plato’s purpose was also like that of Xenophon, apologetic 
and didactic, to restore the reputation and message of Socrates 
after the disrepute of the public trial and execution had worn itself 
out atAthens. Plato too had a first-hand knowledge of Socrates— 
probably even a fuller and better knowledge than Xenophon’s. 

Plato did not, however, write a formal biography of Socrates; 
he did not produce a work which narrated the events of Socrates’ 

That is, in the form of direct conversation. The dramatis personae of a treatise 
are often several rather than only two; but the conversation generally proceeds as a 
dialogue between Socrates and one other person, the further persons appearing in the 
dialogue at different points. Compare the similar features of the Gospels, where the 
conversation is also direct, and the dramatis personae are often several, but Jesus is 
in the foreground and speaks to one or to another or to the group, e.g., Matt. 3:13-15; 
8: 2-13, 18-32; 9:1-26; 11:2-6; 12:1-14, 46-50; 14:15-33; 15:21-28; 16:1—28, etc. 


2 Compare in the Gospels the extent, prominence, and spirit of the Passion narra- 
tives. 
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life from youth to age, in a general chronological order. Plato’s 
pages, it is true, contain numerous events of Socrates’ public career 
and many personal traits of the man; but these, instead of being 
formally recounted, receive only incidental mention in the conversa- 
tions between himself and his friends. Plato never interrupts the 
dialogue with statements of fact or explanation. The Dialogues 
are therefore differently constructed from the ‘‘Lives”’ of famous 
persons written somewhat later by Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius.' 
Plato’s type of mind was philosophizing rather than narrating, 
his interest was not to recount facts but to create anew the ideas of 
Socrates in his pupils and friends. Certainly the biographical 
type of literature that became common later was more popular, 
more readable, more effective pedagogically than the difficult 
Dialogues of Plato which only the studious will attempt. Yet 
even Plato’s Dialogues, packed as they are with abstruse, intricate, 
tenuous, and often ponderous discussion, are enlivened with dra- 
matic features, personal characteristics, humor, and color touches 
which relieve the tedium of their dialectic. 

And dialogue was, in historical fact, the manner of Socrates’ 
teaching. He doubtless conveyed his message by dialectical con- 
versations such as the earlier Dialogues of Plato and the Mem- 
orabilia of Xenophon contain. It was the new type of instruction 
and literature which belonged to the rise of philosophy in Greece. 
Conversations like these, with pupils and friends, was the habitual 
pedagogical method of Socrates in his public work. He was not 
an orator, not a rhetorician, not an instructor in the formal sense— 
he was rather an inquirer after the truth, and his colloquies ran 
usually in the interrogatory style. Socrates maintained that he 

Plutarch did not write a Life of Socrates, apparently choosing men of action in 
preference. Diogenes supplements Plutarch’s Lives of the Statesmen by a series of 
Lives of the Philosophers. Among these latter is one of Socrates; in the English 
translation of Diogenes by Yonge it occupies twelve pages. The facts of Socrates’ 
life, gathered out of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, Plato’s Dialogues, other Socratic writ- 
ings and tradition, are here presented in concise statement and orderly arrangement, 
with various wise sayings and anecdotes of his career, and without any material in 
dialogue form. This illustrates the striking difference between the dialogue and the 
biography as literary forms. Formal biographical writing was very new in the fourth 


century B.c., and the “Life” of Socrates was not so presented by either Xenophon 
or Plato. 
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did not know what the truth was with regard to many problems of 
ethics and philosophy; therefore he must be always asking it from 
others who claimed, or assumed, or supposed that they knew. 
Day after day and year after year he conversed with one and 
another person, in search of the truth concerning wisdom, courage, 
love, justice, virtue, statesmanship, and the like. In the Memora- 
bilia and in the earlier Dialogues we see the real Socratic method. 
In the later writings of Plato the dialogic style tends to become 
mere form; the material takes the character of long discourses 
by Socrates, actual conversation tends to disappear, and the 
function of the interlocutors becomes unimportant. This is 
also the case with Xenophon’s Economist as compared with the 
Memorabilia. 

Certainly we do not understand that either Plato or Xenophon 
has put on record the ipsissima verba of Socrates, although as early 
as the third century A.D. that idea was in vogue.' But this view 
is much nearer the truth than the opposite hypothesis, according 
to which the accounts of Socrates’ teaching are wholly fictitious, 
the product of subsequent pragmatic imagination and literary 
activity. Socrates undoubtedly impressed his speech as well as his 
thought upon Plato, Xenophon, and other close followers. Speech 
and thought go together; and in the case of a genius, as Socrates 
was, the pupils would acquire the forms of expression along with 
the ideas themselves. One is to note that Socrates was a master 
of pedagogic style, even though that style was of oral rather than 
of written speech. Of course Plato and Xenophon had their own 
literary style, which is abundantly preserved to us in their volu- 
minous extant writings. Their memorabilia of Socrates must be 
considered to be in their habitual style, as to both vocabulary and 
idiom. It does not appear that either of them was using sources 
that contained the exact words of Socrates spoken a generation 
or two earlier. But neither were their memorabilia mere remin- 
iscences, a product of sheer memory attempting to span that stretch 
of some thirty years. 

t Diogenes Laertius, in the “Life” of Socrates, says: ‘‘He [Xenophon] was the 


first person who took down conversations as they occurred, and published them 
among men, calling them Memorabilia” (Yonge’s tr., p. 75). 
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It seems likely that Socrates’ many followers and admirers had 
from the time of his public activity maintained a continuous trans- 
mission of his teachings, method, and spirit. He was a reality and 
an influence in Athens even after the day of his death in 399 B.c. 
Thirty years later there were still many who as youths had seen 
and heard him, and who had remained interested in his message 
and his moral-social objective. Some persons may have had notes 
of his teachings taken directly from him during the years of their 
immediate discipleship,’ though Socrates’ teaching was not of the 
sort to be formally dictated by him or copied by his pupils. The 
probable view seems to be that there was a large, good, and lively 
Socratic tradition for a full generation after his death; the contents 
of it were partly descriptive of the man, partly anecdotal, and 
partly well-preserved accounts of some of his most instructive 
conversations. Plato and Xenophon were not only first-hand dis- 
ciples of Socrates, with personal memories of him and his teachings; 
but they were presumably also industrious collectors and students 
of memorabilia in the possession of others. Out of all these 
treasures which Socrates’ adherents preserved, the Dialogues of 
Plato and the Memorabilia of Xenophon were produced. 

We know more about Socrates from Plato than from Xenophon 
for two excellent reasons: first, because from Plato we have five 
volumes of Socratic writings while from Xenophon we have but 
one volume; second, because Plato better understood the sweep 
of Socrates’ thought, the significance of his message, the quality 
of his analysis, the power of his dialectic, the temperament of his 
mind. Socrates was more than the wise, simple, friendly, moral 
instructor that Xenophon describes; he was also the intellectual 
inquirer, provocative disturber of mental and civic rest and assump- 
tion, the keen analyst and acute dialectician, mystic, and metaphy- 
sician, upsetting with trenchant irony and exasperating nonchalance 
the conceits and the fallacies of Athens’ best-known men. He 
called himself the gadfly sent to stir up the body politic. This is 
the Socrates of Plato’s Dialogues more than of Xenophon’s Mem- 

t Compare the elaborate transcriptions of Epictetus’ teachings made by his pupil 


Arrian, from which alone we are now in possession of Epictetus’ message, as he him- 
self was not a writer. 
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orabilia. The latter is highly valuable so far as it goes, but it 
lacks some of the specific and determining characteristics of the 
greatest Athenian of the fifth century B.c. Xenophon’s Socrates, 
great as he is, seems a more commonplace and platitudinous 
teacher of everyday morals, the hero of the people more than of the 
philosophers, relatively quiet and inoffensive, who would scarcely 
have aroused the animosity that brought him to trial and public 
execution. In his production of an apology for Socrates, Xenophon 
has passed over his chief offenses; and in his production of a manual 
of conduct from Socrates’ teaching, he has passed over the intel- 
lectualistic phases of his work. Xenophon’s pages read like 
selected memoirs of the man and his message designed for a con- 
ciliatory and homiletic purpose; in his first book he calls his material 
Memorabilia (’Arouynyovebpara), a correct title. The occasions 
of the Socratic sayings are generally indicated, but without date, 
place, or other historical setting. One cannot from them construct 
an outline of Socrates’ career, so as to fit the sayings into a chrono- 
logical framework or trace his mental development and the stages 
of his work. Something more can be done in this direction with 
the added information supplied by Plato, but neither does Plato 
intend or make possible a formal biography of Socrates, as Diogenes 
Laertius’ serious but not highly successful attempt shows. 

The most recent effort to reconstruct the “Life” of Socrates 
from all trustworthy information available in the ancient writings 
has been made by Burnet,’ one of the foremost authorities in ancient 
Greek literature and thought. His method of using the sources 
is a simple one: he gathers from the Dialogues of Plato all the 
biographical data and puts them together into a connected 
account.? With respect to the acts and characteristics of Socrates, 
this information from Plato is regarded as reliable. With respect 
to the teaching which Plato presents Socrates as giving, that, too, 
is in general authentic, in both content and form, except of course 

t John Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Part I, “Thales to Plato” (London, 1914), 
chap. viii. 


2 “Tt is possible to construct a biography of Socrates from the Dialogues of Plato 
and, on the face of it, they seem to present us with an intelligent and consistent account 
of the man and his ways” (p. 127). 
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that Plato is not reproducing the exact language of Socrates, and 
the historical setting given the Dialogues is often dramatic and 
literary rather than actual. The point is, that Plato does give us 
the real Socrates. And no other writer did so, for the Socrates of 
Xenophon, of Aristophanes, and of Aristotle fall short of a good 
historical representation of him. Burnet thinks that Xenophon 
wrote the Memorabilia after Plato had written the earlier Dialogues, 
and in direct dependence upon them for much of his information 
about Socrates; also that Xenophon’s apologetic and pedagogical 
purpose led him to present Socrates in an acceptable and usable 
interpretation that obscures and even in some cases misconstrues 
the actual facts.? Plato, therefore, is the one adequate and trust- 
worthy biographer of Socrates; the accounts by others rank 
distinctly lower. 

The valuation of Xenophon’s Memorabilia must be discriminat- 
ingly made. If it is secondary to, and in greater or less dependence 
upon, the Dialogues of Plato, it is still true that it contains in the 


“Tt is quite impossible to get anything like a complete picture of Socrates from 
the Memorabilia alone, and so in practice every writer fills in the outline with as much 
of the Platonic Socrates as happens to suit his preconceived ideas of the man. In 
particular, the ‘irony’ of Socrates comes entirely from Plato. The Socrates of the 
Memorabilia has no doubts or difficulties of any kind. ... . The Platonic Socrates 
is actual enough, and he is the only Socrates we can hope to know well. .... The 
only sound method, therefore, is to describe his life and opinions without, in the first 
instance, using any other source. Only when we have done that can we profitably 
go on to consider how far the Socrates we learn to know in this way will account for 
the slighter sketch of Xenophon’? (pp. 127 f.). 


2 “Tt is not clear to me how far the Memorabilia can be regarded as independent 
testimony at all. In fact, it seems hardly possible to doubt that Xenophon got the 
greater part of his information about Socrates from the Dialogues of Plato. .. . . The 
conclusion we are, in my opinion, forced to is that, while it is quite impossible to regard 
the Socrates of Aristophanes and the Socrates of Xenophon as the same person, there 
is no difficulty in regarding both as distorted images of the Socrates we know from 
Plato. The first is legitimately distorted for comic effect; the latter, not so legiti- 
mately for apologetic reasons. To avoid misunderstanding, I should say that I do 
not regard the Dialogues of Plato as records of actual conversations, though I think 
it probable that there are such imbedded in them. I also admit fully that the Platonic 
Socrates is Socrates as Plato saw him, and that his image may to some extent be 
transfigured by the memory of his martyrdom. The extent to which that has hap- 
pened we cannot, of course, determine, but I do not believe it has seriously falsified 
the picture” (p. 149). 
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main the teaching of Socrates, in a form more simple, popular, and 
attractive than that of the Platonic writings. Xenophon’s digest 
of the plain, concrete moral message of Socrates for the average 
man would very likely be more widely read among the people 
generally than the more elaborate, philosophical, and dialectical 
Dialogues." Dakyns,? after a careful weighing of the whole evi- 
dence as to the historical character of the Memorabilia, decides 
that the work is not a historical account in the distinct, detailed 
sense, but a panegyric; at the same time, the author does not 
intentionally alter the historical facts in his pedagogical and 
literary task. He had either memoranda of Socrates’ teaching 
or at least good memories of it from his own acquaintance and 
from others’ acquaintance with Socrates. He produced this work 
independently of Plato’s writings, and at a time earlier than their 
composition. 

A more favorable view of the Memorabilia is taken by Grote,‘ 
who thinks that the Socrates of Xenophon and the Socrates of 


t Bosanquet says: ‘‘It does not seem to me a dangerous assumption that on the 
whole the best ideas in the Memorabilia belong substantially to Socrates, just as it 
is easy to see that the details and arguments throughout belong in great measure to 
Xenophon” (Internat. Jour. of Ethics, 1905, p. 432). 


2H. G. Dakyns, the translator of Xenophon’s writings into English, under the 
title, The Works of Xenophon (London, 1890-97, 4 vols.). 


3“ As to the design of the Memorabilia, I accept an ancient view [that of the great- 
est critic of the ancient world, Dionysius of Halicarnassus] that it is not primarily an 
historical account (still less is it a philosophical criticism); but in point of literary 
form . . . . an apology which presently becomes a panegyric, setting forth the writer’s 
conception of Socrates in opposition to current accounts, in which he feels that a 
certain side of the matter, of which he himself as a Socratic is entitled to speak, has 
been neglected. This other side of the matter he develops with no intentional untruth- 
fulness of delineation, but what guides his hand as he draws the lines is the artistic 
or literary instinct of the man who is partly himself and partly a vir Socraticus. As 
to the composition, my notion is that Xenophon had either juvenile notes to depend 
on, or at any rate memories refreshed in conversation with friends (Socratic and other) 
which at a certain date were thrown into some sort of literary form, tentatively at 
first [possibly portions were orally delivered, a text was gradually formed, copies were 
circulated]. This was the nucleus of the complete work, which he kept working at 
on and off during his leisure at Scillus 387-371 B.c., till the final moment. As to the 
dates at which such a work was first begun or finally concluded, I think there is no 
evidence” (Dakyns, The Works of Xenophon, Vol. III, Part I, pp. xxii, xxiii). 


4 Grote, History of Greece, chap. lxviii. 





—— 
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Plato are consistent. Xenophon presents Socrates as a homilist, 
but intimates that his method at other times was philosophical 
and dialectical; while Plato disregards the former aspect of 
Socrates’ work, to present extensively the latter. Xenophon is 
interested in the practical teaching, Plato in the theoretical teach- 
ing, of Socrates. This view is in the direction of Burnet’s view, 
but does not coincide with it, because Burnet does not think 
Socrates was the homilist that Xenophon makes him. Further, 
Burnet attributes a higher value to the biographical elements in 
Plato. 

Jackson’ also evaluates the Memorabilia more highly than 
Burnet does as a source for the historical knowledge of Socrates. 
He holds that we have in this and other Socratic writings of 
Xenophon records of Socrates’ conversations; and that Xenophon 
was an excellent reporter of the teaching of Socrates because “he 
had no philosophical views of his own to develop, and no imagina- 
tion to lead him astray.” This, however, is not quite the case; 
we may see in Xenophon’s other extensive writings that he was 
far from being a mere recorder of facts—he had a strong pedagogical 
impulse and his mind as well as his pen was active, as the Cyropaedia 
shows.?, When Jackson says that ‘‘Plato, though he understood 
his master better, is a less trustworthy authority [than Xenophon], 
as he makes Socrates the mouthpiece of his own more advanced 
and even antagonistic doctrine,’ he seems to be thinking chiefly 
of the later Dialogues where the real Socrates tends to retire before 
the spokesman of Platonic ideas. No doubt Plato, in the period 
of his maturity, developed an extensive body of philosophical 
conceptions which find expression in his later Dialogues, and which 
were not specifically the teaching of Socrates or always consistent 
therewith; but to rank Xenophon above Plato as a biographer of 
Socrates seems out of line with the facts and will meet with much 
dissent among scholars at work upon this problem. 


t Henry Jackson, art. “Socrates” in Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed. 


2 Attention has been called above to the overrating of Xenophon’s abilities as a 
historian, see Bury, The Ancient Greek Historians, pp. 151f. With regard to the 
Cyropaedia, one writer says: ‘A distinct moral purpose, to which literal truth is 
sacrificed, runs through the work.” 
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Gomperz’ holds a view akin to that of Burnet as to the high 
value of the biographical data in Plato’s writings: we know Socrates 
chiefly from this source. “An artist of the first order, a painter 
of word portraits with scarce an equal, has presented us with a 
marvellously clear and vivid likeness of his revered friend.” He 
gives us the real Socrates, a character consistent with itself and 
with all other accounts. Socrates is of course idealized, but the 
delineation is true to the essential features of his life. As respects 
the teaching attributed in the Dialogues to Socrates, Gomperz goes 
somewhat beyond Burnet in assigning to Plato, an original thinker 
of the first rank, much of the actual thought, rewriting Socrates’ 
message with “‘a full and unrestricted liberty.” Starting from the 
Socratic teaching, and in the earlier writings largely reproducing 
it, Plato elaborated and modified the ideas of Socrates into a system 
of philosophy quite his own. Nevertheless, we are able to recover 
from the Platonic Dialogues the substance, and not a little of the 
aim, method, and spirit of Socrates’ teaching. With regard to 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, Gomperz thinks Socrates is presented 
to us there with “much less artistic freedom, and yet not much 
more historical fidelity”; “‘that Xenophon’s accounts of the dis- 
courses of Socrates do not always correspond with the truth may 
be proved to demonstration from the text of Xenophon himself.” 

A series of quotations, first from Plato’s Dialogues, and second 
from Xenophon’s Memorabilia, will give some indication of the 
biographical information in our possession concerning Socrates, 
and admit of some comparison between the two sources; also, 
certain parallelisms will appear between the life and teaching of 
Socrates and the life and teaching of Jesus as recorded in the 
Gospels. 


QUOTATIONS FROM PLATO’s DIALOGUES? 


Socrates. In spite of the opinion of the many, and in spite of consequences 
whether better or worse, shall we insist on the truth . . . . that injustice is 
always an evil and dishonor to him who acts unjustly? Shall we say so or 
not? 


t Theodor Gomperz, Griechische Denker, Bd. II (1902); Eng. tr. Vol. II (1905), 
Pp. 59-65. 


2 The text used is that of Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato, 3d ed., 1892. 
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Crito. Yes. 

Soc. Then we must do no wrong? 

Cr. Certainly not. 

Soc. Nor when injured injure in return, as the many imagine; for we 
must injure no one at all? 

Cr. Clearly not. 

Soc. Again, Crito, may we do evil? 

Cr. Surely not, Socrates. 

Soc. And what of doing evil in return for evil, which is the morality of 
the many—is that just or not ? 

Cr. Not just. 

Soc. For doing evil to another is the same as injuring him ? 

Cr. Very true. 

Soc. Then we ought not to retaliate or render evil for evil to anyone, 
whatever evil we may have suffered from him. But I would have you con- 
sider, Crito, whether you really mean what you are saying. For this opinion 
has never been held, and never will be held, by any considerable number of 
persons.? 


Soc. Leave me then, Crito, to fulfill the will of God, and to follow whither 
he leads.? 


Soc. Is it likely that the soul, which is invisible, . . . . and pure, and 
noble, and on her way to the good and wise God, whither, if God will, my 
soul is also soon to go,3—that the soul, I repeat, if this be her nature and origin, 
will be blown away and destroyed immediately on quitting the body, as the 
many say? That can never be, my dear Simmias and Cebes. The truth 
rather is, that the soul . . . . departs to the invisible world—to the divine 
and immortal and rational; thither arriving, she is secure of bliss and is 
released from the error and folly of men, their fears and wild passions and all 
other human ills, and forever dwells, as they say of the initiated, in company 
with the gods.‘ 


Phaedo. Such was the end, Echecrates, of our friend [Socrates]; concern- 
ing whom I may truly say, that of all the men of his time whom I have known, 
he was the wisest and justest and best.s 


Soc. Now the proper office of punishment is twofold: he who is rightly 
punished ought either to become better and profit by it, or he ought to be made 
an example to his fellows, that they may see what he suffers, and fear and 
become better. Those who are improved when they are punished by gods and 


t Crito 49. 2 Ibid. 54¢. 

3 This passage is from the last conversation of Socrates with his close friends, just 
before his execution. 

4 Phaedo 80e, 81a. 5 Ibid. 118¢. 
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men, are those whose sins are curable; and they are improved, as in this world 
so also in another, by pain and suffering; for there is no other way in which 
they can be delivered from evil. But they who have been guilty of the worst 
crimes, and are incurable by reason of their crimes, are made examples; for, 
as they are incurable, the time is passed at which they can receive any benefit. 
They get no good themselves, but others get good when they behold them 
enduring forever the most terrible and painful and fearful sufferings as the 
penalty of their sins.* 


Soc. Upon this we got up and walked about in the court, and I thought 
that I would make trial of the strength of his resolution [to study rhetoric 
with the famous sophist Protagoras]. So I examined him and put questions 
tohim. Tell me, Hippocrates, I said, as you are going to Protagoras, and will 
be paying your money to him, what is he to whom you are going? and what 
will he make of you? ... . Is not a Sophist, Hippocrates, one who deals 
wholesale or retail in the food of thesoul? Tome that appears to be his nature. 

And what, Socrates, is the food of the soul ? 

Surely, I said, knowledge is the food of the soul; and we must take care, 
my friend, that the Sophist does not deceive us when he praises what he sells, 
like the dealers wholesale or retail who sell the food of the body... . . Those 
who carry about the wares of knowledge, and make the round of the cities, and 
sell or retail them to any customer who is in want of them, praise them all 
alike; though I should not wonder, O my friend, if many of them were really 
ignorant of their effect upon the soul; and their customers equally ignorant, 
unless he who buys of them happens to be a physician of the soul. If, there- 
fore, you have understanding of what is good and evil, you may safely buy 
knowledge of Protagoras.? 


Alcibiades. I shall praise Socrates in a figure which will appear to him 
to be a caricature, and yet I speak, not to make fun of him, but only for the 
truth’s sake. I say, that he is exactly like the busts of Silenus, which are set 
up in the statuaries’ shop, holding pipes and flutes in their mouths; .... 
you yourself will not deny, Socrates, that your face is like that of a satyr. 
. . . . And are you not a flute-player? That you are, and a performer far 
more wonderful than Marsyas. He indeed with instruments used to charm 
the souls of men by the power of his breath, and the players of his music do so 
We ears But you produce the same effect with your words only, and do not 
require the flute; . . . . the mere fragments of you and your words, even at 
secondhand, and however imperfectly repeated, amaze and possess the souls 
of every man, woman, and child who comes within the hearing of them. And 
if I were not afraid that you would think me hopelessly drunk, I would have 
sworn as well as spoken to the influence which they have always had and still 
have over me..... I observe that many others are affected in the same 


* Gorgias 525). 2 Protagoras 311b, 313¢. 
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manner. I have heard Pericles and other great orators, and I thought that 
they spoke well, but I never had any similar feeling; my soul was not stirred 
by them, nor was I angry at the thought of my own slavish state. But this 
Marsyas has often brought me to such a pass, that I have felt as if I could 
hardly endure the life which I am leading (this, Socrates, you will admit); 
and I am conscious that if I did not shut my ears against him, and fly as from 
the voice of the siren, my fate would be like that of others,—he would transfix 
me, and I should grow old sitting at his feet. For he makes me confess that 
I ought not to live as I do, neglecting the wants of my own soul, and busying 
myself with the concerns of the Athenians; therefore I hold my ears and tear 
myself away fromhim. And he is the only person who ever made me ashamed. 

. . . . For I know that I cannot answer him or say that I ought not to do as 
he bids, but when I leave his presence the love of popularity gets the better of 
ere [His words] are the only words which have a meaning in them, and 
also the most divine, abounding in fair images of virtue, and of the widest 


comprehension, or rather extending to the whole duty of a good and honorable 
man.! 


Alcib. He and I went on the expedition to Potidaea; there we messed 
together, and I had the opportunity of observing his extraordinary power of 
sustaining fatigue. His endurance was simply marvellous when, being cut 
off from our supplies, we were compelled to go without food—on such occa- 
sions, which often happen in time of war, he was superior not only to me but 
to everybody. .... Socrates, with his bare feet on the ice and in his ordinary 
dress, marched better than the other soldiers who had shoes, and they looked 
daggers at him because he seemed to despise them... . . 

One morning he was thinking about something which he could not resolve; 
he would not give it up, but continued thinking from early dawn until noon— 
there he stood fixed in thought; and at noon attention was drawn to him, 
and the rumor ran through the wondering crowd that Socrates had been stand- 
ing and thinking about something ever since the break of day. At last, in the 
evening after supper, some Ionians out of curiosity (I should explain that 
this occurred not in winter but in summer), brought out their mats and slept 
in the open air that they might watch him and see whether he would stand all 
night. There he stood until the following morning. 


Soc. Until philosophers are kings, or the kings and princes of this world 
have the spirit and power of philosophy, and political greatness and wisdom 
meet in one, and those commoner natures who pursue either to the exclusion 
of the other are compelled to stand aside, cities will never have rest from their 
evils,—no, nor the human race, as I believe,—and then only will this our State 
have a possibility of life and behold the light of day. 


t Symposium 215, 216, 2224. 
2 Ibid. 219, 220. 3 Republic v. 473d. 
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Soc. Then this must be our notion of the just man, that even when he is 
in poverty and sickness, or any other seeming misfortune, all things will in the 
end work together for good to him in life and death: for the gods have a care 
of any one whose desire is to become just and to be like God, as far as man 
can attain the divine likeness, by the pursuit of virtue. 


Soc. My counsel is, that we hold fast ever to the heavenly way and follow 
after justice and virtue always, considering that the soul is immortal and able 
to endure every sort of good and every sort of evil. Thus shall we live dear to 
one another and to the gods, both while remaining here and when . . . . we 
receive our reward. And it shall be well with us both in this life and in the 
pilgrimage of a thousand years.? 


How you, O Athenians, have been affected by my accusers, I cannot tell; 
but I know that they almost made me forget who I was—so persuasively did 
they speak; and yet they have hardly uttered a word of truth. But of the 
many false words told by them, there was one which quite amazed me;—I 
mean when they said that you should be upon your guard and not allow your- 
selves to be deceived by the force of my eloquence. To say this, when they 
were certain to be detected as soon as I opened my lips and proved myself 
to be anything but a great speaker, did indeed appear to me to be most shame- 
less—unless by the force of eloquence they meant the force of truth... . . 
From me you shall hear the whole truth: not, however, delivered after their 
manner in a set oration duly ornamented with words and phrases. ... . If I 
defend myself in my accustomed manner, and you hear me using the words 
which I have been in the habit of using in the agora, at the tables of the 
money-changers, or anywhere else, I would ask you not to be surprised, and 
not to interrupt me on this account. For I am more than seventy years of 
age; and, appearing now for the first time in a court of law, I am quite a 
stranger to the language of the place. ... . Never mind the manner, which 
may or may not be good; but think only of the truth of my words, and give 
heed to that: let the speaker speak truly and the judge decide justly. 


I am called wise, for my hearers always imagine that I myself possess the 
wisdom which I find wanting in others: but the truth is, O men of Athens, that 
God only is wise; and by his answer he intends to show that the wisdom of men 
is worth little or nothing. .... And so I go about the world, obedient to the 
God, and search and make inquiry into the wisdom of anyone, whether citizen 
or stranger, who appears to be wise; and if he is not wise, then in vindication 
of the oracle I show him that he is not wise, and my occupation quite absorbs 
me, and I have no time to give either to any public matter of interest or to 
any concern of my own, but I am in utter poverty by reason of my devotion 
to the God.4 


t Republic x. 6134¢. 3 Apology 17, 18a. 
2 Ibid. x. 62te. 4 Ibid. 230. 
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I proceed to interrogate and examine and cross-examine him, and if I 
think that he has no virtue in him, but only says that he has, I reproach him 
with undervaluing the greater, and overvaluing the less. And I shall repeat 
the same words to every one whom I meet, young and old, citizen and alien, 
but especially to the citizens, inasmuch as they are my brethren. For know 
that this is the command of God; and I believe that no greater good has ever 
happened in the state than my service to the God. For I do nothing but go 
about persuading you all, old and young alike, not to take thought for your 
persons or your properties, but first and chiefly to care about the greatest 
improvement of the soul.? 


If I tell you that to do as you say would be a disobedience to the God, and 
therefore that I cannot hold my tongue, you will not believe that I am serious; 
and if I say again that daily to discourse about virtue, and of those other things 
about which you hear me examining myself and others, is the greatest good of 
man, and that the unexamined life is not worth living, you are still less likely 
to believe me. Yet I say what is true.? 


If indeed when the pilgrim arrives in the world below, he is delivered from 
the professors of justice in this world, and finds the true judges who are said 
to give judgment there, . . . . that pilgrimage will be worth making 
Above all, I shall then be able to continue my search into true and false knowl- 
edge; as in this world, so also in the next; and I shall find out who is wise, 


and who pretends to be wise, and is not In another world they do not 
put a man to death for asking questions: assuredly not. For besides being 
happier than we are, they will be immortal, if what is said is true. 

Wherefore, O judges, be of good cheer about death, and know of a certainty, 
that no evil can happen to a good man, either in life or after death. He and 
his are not neglected by the gods; nor has my own approaching end happened 
by merechance. But I see clearly that the time has arrived when it was better 
for me to die and be released from trouble The hour of departure has 
arrived, and we go our ways—lI to die, and you to live. Which is better God 
only knows.3 


QUOTATIONS FROM XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA.! 


Socrates ever lived in the public eye; at early morning he was to be seen 
betaking himself to one of the promenades, or wrestling-grounds; at noon he 
would appear with the gathering crowds in the marketplace; and as day 
declined, wherever the largest throng might be encountered, there was he to be 
found, talking for the most part, while any one who chose might stop and 
listen.s 


t Apology 29€, 300. 2 Ibid. 37¢, 38a. 3 Ibid. 41¢, 42a. 
4 The text used is that of Dakyns, The Works of Xenophon, Vol. III, Part I (1897). 
5 Mem. I. i. 10. 
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He himself never wearied of discussing human topics. What is piety? 
What is impiety? What is the beautiful? What the ugly? What the 
noble? What the base? What are meant by just and unjust? What 
by sobriety and madness? What by courage and cowardice? What is a 
state? What isastatesman? What isaruler overmen? What is a ruling 
character? and other like problems, the knowledge of which, as he put it, 
conferred a patent of nobility on the possessor, whereas those who lacked the 
knowledge might deservedly be stigmatized as slaves." 


At one time Socrates was a member of the Council, he had taken the sena- 
torial oath, and sworn “as a member of that house to act in conformity with 
the laws.” It was thus he chanced to be President of the Popular Assembly, 
when that body was seized with a desire to put the nine generals . . . . to 
death by a single inclusive vote. Whereupon, in spite of the bitter resentment 
of the people, and the menaces of several influential citizens, he refused to put 
the question, esteeming it of greater importance faithfully to abide by the 
oath which he had taken, than to gratify the people wrongfully, or to screen 
himself from the menaces of the mighty.’ 


With regard to the care bestowed by the gods upon men, his belief differed 
widely from that of the multitudes Whereas most people seem to imagine 
that the gods know in part, and are ignorant in part, Socrates believed 
firmly that the gods know all things—both the things that are said and the 
things that are done, and the things that are counseled in the silent chambers 
of the heart. Moreover, they are present everywhere, and bestow signs upon 
man concerning all the things of man.‘ 


No less surprising to my mind is the belief that Socrates corrupted the 
young. This man, who... . kept his appetites and passions under strict 
control, who was pre-eminently capable of enduring winter’s cold and summer’s 
heat, and every kind of toil, who was so schooled to curtail his needs that with 
the scantiest of means he never lacked sufficiency, . . . . was he not rather 
the saving of many through the passion for virtue which he roused in them, 
and the hope he infused that through careful management of themselves they 
might grow to be truly beautiful and good,—not indeed that he ever undertook 
to be a teacher of virtue, but being evidently virtuous himself he made those 
who associated with him hope that by imitating they might at last resemble 
him 

It is with the workings of the soul as with those of the body; want of 
exercise of the organ leads to inability of function, here bodily, there spiritual, 

* Mem. I. i. 16. 

2 Ibid. I. i. 18. 4 Ibid. I. i. 19. 

3 His belief was so much higher than theirs. 5 Ibid. I. ii. 3. 
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so that we can neither do the things that we should nor abstain from the things 
we should not." 


Socrates . . . . was plainly a lover of the people, and indeed of all man- 
kind. Though he had many ardent admirers among citizens and strangers 
alike, he never demanded any fee for his society from any one, but bestowed 
abundantly upon all alike of the riches of hissoul. ... . Socrates gave a life- 
time to the outpouring of his substance in the shape of the greatest benefits 
bestowed on all who cared to receive them. In other words, he made those 
who lived in his society better men, and sent them on their way rejoicing. To 
no other conclusion, therefore, can I come but that, being so good a man, 
Socrates was worthier to have received honor from the state than death.* 


It may serve to illustrate the assertion that he benefited his associates 
partly by the display of his own virtue and partly by verbal discourse and 
argument, if I set down my various recollections on these heads. And first 
with regard to religion and the concerns of heaven. In conduct and language 
his behavior conformed to the rule: . . . . “Act according to the law and 
custom of your state, and you will act piously.” . . . . His formula of prayer 
was simple: “Give me that which is best for me,”’ for, said he, the gods know 
best what good things are..... If with scant means he offered but small 
sacrifices, he believed that he was in no wise inferior to others who made 
frequent and large sacrifices from an ampler store... . . His belief was that 
the joy of the gods is greater in proportion to the holiness of the giver.‘ 


A belief is current, in accordance with views maintained concerning 
Socrates in speech and writing, and in either case conjecturally, that, however 
powerful he may have been in stimulating men to virtue as a theorist, he was 
incapable of acting as their guide himself. It would be well for those who 
adopt this view to weigh carefully not only what Socrates effected “by way of 
castigation”’ in cross-questioning those who conceived themselves to be pos- 
sessed of all knowledge, but also his everyday conversation with those who 
spent their time in close intercourse with himself. Having done this, let them 
decide whether he was incapable of making his companions better.s 


Antiphon [the Sophist] approaches Socrates in hope of drawing away his 
associates, and in their presence thus accosts him: Why, Socrates, I always 
thought it was expected of students of philosophy to grow in happiness daily; 
but you seem to have reaped other fruits from your philosophy. At any rate, 
you exist, I do not say live, in a style such as no slave serving under a master 
would put up with. Your meat and your drink are of the cheapest sort, and 


* Mem. I. ii. 19. 
2 Ibid. I. ii. 59-62. 4 Ibid. I. iii. 1-3. 
3’ Arournuovebuara, Memorabilia. 5 Ibid. I. iv. 1. 
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as to clothes, you cling to one wretched cloak which serves you for summer and 
winter alike; and so you go the whole year round, without shoes to your feet 
or a shirt to your back. Then again, you are not for taking or making money, 
the mere seeking of which is a pleasure, even as the possession of it adds to the 
sweetness and independence of existence. I do not know whether you follow 
the common rule of teachers, who try to fashion their pupils in imitation of 
themselves, and propose to mould the characters of your companions; but 
if you do, you ought to dub yourself professor of the art of wretchedness. 

Thus challenged, Socrates replied: One thing to me is certain, Antiphon; 
you have conceived so vivid an idea of my life of misery that for yourself you 
would choose death sooner than live as Ido. Suppose now we turn and con- 
sider what it is you find so hard in my life. Is it that he who takes payment 
must as a matter of contract finish the work for which he is paid; whereas I, 
who do not take it, lie under no constraint to discourse except with whom I 
choose? Do you despise my dietary on the ground that the food which I eat 
is less wholesome and less strengthening than yours? . . . . And as to raiment 
—clothes, you know, are changed on account of cold or else of heat... .. I, 
who am forever training myself to endure this, that, and the other thing which 
may befall the body, can brave all hardships more easily than yourself for 
instance, who perhaps are not so practiced. And to escape slavery to the 
belly or to sleep or to lechery, can you suggest more effective means than the 
possession of some more powerful attraction, some counter-charm which shall 
gladden not only in the using, but by the hope enkindled of its lasting useful- 
ness? And yet this you do know: joy is not to him who feels that he is doing 
well in nothing—it belongs to one who is persuaded that things are progressing 
with him, be it tillage or the working of a vessel, or any of the thousand and 
one things on which a man may chance to be employed. To him it is given 
to rejoice as he reflects, “‘I am doing well.”’ But is the pleasure derived from 
all these things put together half as joyous as the consciousness of becoming 
better oneself, of acquiring better and better friends? That, for my part, is 
the belief I continue to cherish.* 


When any one has been kindly treated, and has it in his power to requite 
[reciprocate] the kindness but neglects to do so, men call him ungrateful... . . 
No matter who confers the kindness, friend or foe, the recipient should endeavor 
to requite it, failing which he is a wrongdoer.... . In proportion to the 
greatness of the benefit conferred, the greater his misdoing who fails to requite 
the kindness.? 


(Socrates is arguing with a younger brother to get him to love, win, and 
co-operate with his older brother. He urges the naturalness of brothers to 
love and help each other, the value of a brother, the way to win him by kind 
words and deeds, his duty to take the first step toward conciliation, to show 


* Mem. I. vi. 1-9. 2 Tbid. I1. ii. 1, 2. 
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himself ‘‘a good, honest, brotherly man.”] At present you two [brothers] are 
in the condition of two hands formed by God to help each other, but which 
have let go their business, and have turned to hindering one another all they 
can. You are a pair of feet fashioned on the Divine plan to work together, 
but which have neglected this to trammel each other’s gait... .. In fashion- 
ing two brothers, God intends them (I think) to be of more benefit to one 
another than either two hands or two feet... . . A pair of brothers, linked 
in amity, can work for each other’s good, though seas divide them.? 


Seeds of love are implanted in man by nature. Men have need of one 
another, feel pity, help each other by united efforts, and in recognition of the 
fact show mutual gratitude. .... Through all opposing barriers friendship 
steals her way and binds together the noble and good among mankind. Such 
is their virtue that they would rather possess scant means without injuring 
others than wield an empire won by war. In spite of hunger and thirst, they 
will shar. their meat and drink gladly. .... It is theirs not merely to eschew © 
all greed of riches; not merely to make a just and lawful distribution of wealth, 
but to supply what is lacking to the needs of one another. ... . As to envy, 
they will make a clean sweep and clearance of it: the good things which a man 
possesses shall be also the property of his friends, and the goods which they 
possess are to be looked upon as his.? 


In whatsoever you desire to be esteemed good, endeavor to be good. For 
of all the virtues nameable among men, consider and you will find there is not 
one but may be increased by learning and practice.3 


It is difficult to do anything without some mistake or other; and no less 
difficult, even if you were to succeed in doing it perfectly, to escape all un- 
friendly criticism. .... You should avoid censorious persons, and attach 
yourself to the considerate and kindhearted. In all your affairs accept with a 
good grace what you can do, and decline what you feel you cannot do. What- 
ever it be, do it heart and soul, and make it your finest work. There lies the 
method at once to silence faultfinders and to minister help to your own diffi- 
culties. Life will flow smoothly, risks will be diminished, provision against 
old age secured.4 

When someone asked him [Socrates] what he regarded as the best pursuit 
or noblest study for a man, he answered: “Successful conduct.” .... “I 
consider fortune and conduct to be diametrically opposed. For instance, 
to succeed in some desirable course of action without seeking to do so, I hold 
to be good fortune; but to do a thing well by dint of learning and practice, that 
according to my creed is successful conduct, and those who make this the 
serious business of their life seem to me to do well.” They are at once the best 


* Mem. I1. iii. 18, 19. 3 Ibid. II. vi. 38. 
2 Ibid, II. vi. 21-23. 4 Ibid. I, viii. 5, 6. 
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and the dearest in the sight of God (he went on to say) who for instance in 
husbandry do well the things of farming, or in the art of healing all that belongs 
to healing, or in statecraft the affairs of state; whereas the man who does 
nothing well—nor well in anything—is (he added) neither good for anything 
nor dear to God.* 


In all human history there are no two characters of greater 
significance and interest than Socrates and Jesus. In the field 
of ethics they are pre-eminent; each contributed in a primary way 
to the development of moral earnestness, moral thoughtfulness, and 
moral idealism. One belonged to the fifth century B.c. and the 
other to the first century A.D., one was a Greek and the other a 
Jew, but both belonged to the highest period of the Mediterranean 
civilization. One founded a permanent philosophy, the other a 
permanent religion. Both died martyrs to their missions. Soc- 
rates lived a long life, Jesus a short one; but both performed the 
tasks they set themselves of instructing and uplifting humanity. 
Both had disciples who appreciated them, learned from them, and 
after their death carried forward their work. The personal traits, 
the characteristic acts, the pedagogical methods, and the spoken 
message of both were kept in memory by their adherents, told to 
persons who became interested, and put into written form for 
wider use and preservation. 

A comparison of the Socratic writings of Plato and Xenophon 
with the Gospels shows fundamental similarities, some close paral- 
lels, and many divergences. 

The purpose of the two groups of biographical writings, as we 
have seen above, was in general the same: to restore the reputation 
of a great and good man who had been publicly executed and 
defamed by the state; to re-establish his influence as a supreme 
teacher in respect to right living and thinking; and to render avail- 
able to all the message of truth and duty which each had made it his 
life-work to promulgate. The Socratic writings accomplished this 
purpose in a wonderful way for the Greek world; and the Gospels, 
more than four hundred years later, with a Jewish-Christian mes- 
sage to the Greek world, accomplished their purpose equally well. 
Until the first century A.D. Socrates’ life and teaching were the 


t Mem. III. ix. 14, 15. 
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greatest ethical force in the Mediterranean civilization; after the 
first century A.D. Christianity became the dominant moral-religious 
order. 

We have commented also upon the fact that the time interval 
between the public ministries of Socrates and Jesus, and the compo- 
sition of the biographical writings that put them on record, was 
approximately the same—an interval of two generations, forty to 
seventy years. We cannot date exactly the Dialogues of Plato or 
the Memorabilia of Xenophon, any more than we can date exactly 
the four Gospels. 

Two differences also have been noted between the Socratic 
writings and the Gospels: first, that the story of Socrates’ life and 
teaching was written down in the same language in which it arose 
while the story of Jesus’ life and teaching was written down in 
Greek but arose in the language of a Semitic people, the Aramaic; 
second, that the Socratic writings were composed in Greece for 
the very people among whom Socrates had done his work, while the 
Gospels were composed in foreign countries, for the gentile peoples, 
far from Palestine where Jesus’ work had been done. These two 
differences of language and locality necessarily effected many minor 
differences in the character of the biographies; the translation of 
the Aramaic memorabilia of Jesus into Greek, and the adaptation 
of his Jewish life and teaching for use among Gentiles involved 
various transmutations of form and content. Further, the bio- 
graphical data given by Plato and Xenophon are given in scattered, 
discursive form, while the biographical data in the Gospels are 
arranged in a general historical order, in a chronological framework. 

In respect to quantity of material, the Socratic writings are 
several times longer than the Gospels. Perhaps it might therefore 
be expected that we should be enabled to know Socrates better 
than we know Jesus from a much briefer biographical literature. 
One is to observe, however, that the Gospels, though short compared 
with the Dialogues and the Memorabilia, are by no means scanty 
productions, especially in view of the fact that they are reporting 
a public ministry that occupied but one or two years; also, that 
the Gospels contain a simpler, more direct and less augmented 
account of Jesus, while Plato and Xenophon have greatly expanded 
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the message of Socrates to convey their own message as well. It 
does not appear that the Gospel writers had an individual philos- 
ophy and pedagogy, as was the case with the Socratic writers. 
When we differentiate in the Dialogues and the Memorabilia the 
materials which may be regarded as strictly biographical of Socrates, 
the quantity is not so much in excess of what the Gospels furnish 
as strictly biographical data of Jesus. 

How accurate historically is the representation which the 
Socratic writings give of Socrates and the Gospels give of Jesus? 
We have seen that opinions differ remarkably. On the one side 
there are scholars who hold that the biographies in both cases are 
so fictitious and pragmatized that we cannot with any definiteness 
or certainty get back to their original heroes. On the other side 
there are scholars who take all reports concerning both Socrates 
and Jesus without historical criticism. Between these two extremes 
of opinion are various hypotheses as to the relative and the compara- 
tive trustworthiness of the accounts contained in the two groups of 
biographical writings. 

The view here taken is one of the eclectic views, that it is 
possible for us to recover somewhat definitely and accurately the 
historical personages whose lives these biographers recount. 

Socrates is to be known primarily from the earlier Dialogues 
of Plato, secondarily from the First Book of Xenophon’s Memora- 
bilia. The items contained in these writings are by no means to 
be accepted as historical facts without careful investigation and 
critical judgment, neither are the teachings attributed to Socrates 
to be regarded as a transcription of his exact words or even of 
his exact ideas—in some cases they may be, in other cases they quite 
surely are not, while in the great majority of passages we are to 
think of Socrates’ language and thought as freely reproduced. 
To recur to the terms used above, Plato and Xenophon give us a 
portrait rather than a photograph of Socrates; they idealize him, 
they select the facts about him and the teachings which will serve 
their didactic and apologetic purpose. But when we once under- 
stand the nature of their compositions, we can with considerable 
success extricate the biographical data, and so come to know the 
real Socrates. 
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Jesus is to be known primarily from the Synoptic Gospels. 
Among these the Gospel of Mark is the earliest, and by their authors 
it has been incorporated almost wholly into the two others; the 
Gospel of Mark is therefore the first main source of our knowledge 
of Jesus. The second main source is the non-Markan material 
common to the Gospel of Matthew and the Gospel of Luke—the 
material usually referred to as Q (or the Logia), a hypothetical 
document. The relative trustworthiness of these two sources for 
our information about Jesus cannot readily be determined, since 
by the terms of their differentiation they have no material in com- 
mon. The Gospel of John has peculiar characteristics: it does not 
present a general account of Jesus’ life and teaching, as is the case 
with the Synoptic Gospels, but a special doctrine of the person and 
work of Jesus as the Jewish Messiah (Christ)interpreted somewhat 
in the thought-forms of Hellenistic metaphysical theology, with 
reference to the Stoic and Alexandrian Logos speculation. With 
regard to the Gospels, as with regard to the Socratic writings, one 
may say that the items apparently biographical are by no means 
to be accepted as historical facts without careful investigation and 
critical judgment, neither are the teachings attributed to Jesus 
to be regarded as a transcription of his exact words or even of his 
exact ideas except where the evidence is strongly in that direction. 
Our efforts are not very successful to get back through the Greek 
translation to the Aramaic form of the Gospel memorabilia; the 
story and message of Jesus have certainly undergone selection, 
adaptation, and supplementation to meet the needs of the gentile- 
Christian mission; and there can be no doubt that the primitive 
Christian tradition, and the Gospels which came out of it, idealize 
Jesus with a didactic and apologetic purpose. Of Jesus, too, the 
picture is a portrait rather than a photograph. Yet it is not too 
much to affirm that the Gospels give us the main facts and the main 
teachings about Jesus. When we can detach ourselves sufficiently 
from current theology and homiletics to study and view Jesus quite 
historically, the real Jesus will come to view. 

Do the biographical documents of Socrates and Jesus show 
parallelism? Some who rank Xenophon above Plato as a biog- 
rapher of Socrates, regarding the Memorabilia as a highly accurate 
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account, say that the Memorabilia corresponds to Mark’s Gospel, 
each furnishing the earliest and most trustworthy report of their 
respective subjects. But on Burnet’s view, to which this paper 
inclines, Xenophon’s writing is later than and secondary to Plato’s 
Dialogues; hence this alleged parallelism does not exist. The 
earlier Dialogues of Plato, in their biographical material, correspond 
in a general way to the Gospel of Mark and the common non- 
Markan material (Q) in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. As 
these two Gospels, the first and the third, in their present form were 
later than the Gospel of Mark and the other common source or 
sources, a limited measure of parallelism may be said to obtain 
between the First Book of Xenophon’s Memorabilia and the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke, while the other books of the Mem- 
orabilia, and the later Dialogues of Plato, where Socrates is little 
more than a spokesman for the individual messages of the two 
writers, sustain a tenuous parallelism with the Gospel of John. 
But these correspondences cannot be pressed; if they exist, it is 
only in a general, slight, and superficial way. 

The fact which most impresses one is, that revering, competent 
purposeful disciples of the two greatest teachers of the ancient 
world held tenaciously to the precious personality, example, and 
message of their heroes, perpetuated their memory and influence, 
developed and adapted their teaching for the subsequent genera- 
tions, established what they had founded, conserved the moral 
values that Socrates and Jesus had created, and put into permanent 
motion their moral impulses and ideals. The achievement of the 
disciples in so continuing and developing the work of their masters 
was next in worth to that of Socrates and Jesus themselves; and 
to put them on record for all men in lofty biographical writings 
was to complete efficiently and gloriously the disciples’ task. 
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MYSTIC KNOWLEDGE 
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It is characteristic of mystics to claim for themselves a kind 
of knowledge or illumination different from ordinary sensuous 
or reasoned knowledge. It is, they insist, an indescribable expe- 
rience, and therefore to be understood only by being felt. It 
cannot be communicated. It is another sort of consciousness, 
another sense, beyond the normal qualities of the self. It is held 
to be superior to all other forms of knowledge. By this avenue 
man is believed to have the surest and most adequate access to 
Reality, to God. The closest relation between this unique illumi- 
nation and common experience is found in states of intense emo- 
tion. One writer states it thus: 

It is a matter of experience that in our moments of deep emotion, transi- 
tory though they be, we plunge deeper into the reality of things than we can 
hope to do in hours of the most brilliant argument. At the touch of passion 
doors fly open which logic has battered on in vain: for passion rouses to 
activity not merely the mind, but the whole vitality of man. It is the lover, 
the poet, the mourner, the convert who shares for a moment the mystic’s 
privilege of lifting that Veil of Isis which science handles so helplessly, leaving 
only her dirty finger-marks behind. 

The uniqueness of this mystic knowledge is further emphasized 
by the fact that it is attained by no ordinary means. It does not 
lie at the end of a process of perception or of reasoning or of scientific 
experiment. For most mystics, it is regarded as something which 
requires the renunciation of these common methods. Such methods 
involve effort and lead to provisional and relative conclusions. 
They are bound by their premises and they point beyond their 
results to new problems. The mystic employs these common 
processes only in order to deny them, to transcend them. He seeks 
knowledge which is not relative or conditioned or partial. It 
cannot therefore be sensuous or inferential but must be immediate 
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and absolute. The means employed and sanctioned for achieving 
this end are, accordingly, those which eliminate perception and 
reasoning and all direct effort. Exercises in self-discipline are 
prescribed by which the natural desires and ideational processes 
are inhibited and eliminated. In the passive, receptive mood thus 
induced, after many efforts and defeats, the mystic sometimes 
attains the desired sense of union and peace. The psychological 
terms employed by the mystics and the descriptions given of their 
experiences betray the dominance of the older faulty psychology. 
Sense-perception is sharply marked off from judgment and reason- 
ing. Thought, feeling, and will remain distinct, and beside these 
there exists the realm of illumination. Little account is taken 
of the influence of impulse and desire in relation to the higher 
functions of imagination and of organized habit. The consequence 
is an atomistic conception of the mental states, and a decidedly 
individualistic treatment of human beings. The mystic prizes 
the exclusive and private character of his experience. It is an 
affair between himself and God. No one else can share it. Only 
the most inadequate and feeble representations of it are possible. 
Other persons are urged to pursue the mystic way for themselves, but 
they must travel alone with the aid of the most meager directions. 
At best, it is an adventure. Each goes at his own risk because the 
way is indescribable and many fail to arrive after the most faithful 
effort. There is no rational sequence in the process of rising from 
the native impulses to the heights of mystic vision. If one ascends, 
it is by leaps and bounds, accompanied by intense anxiety and 
many falls. And if one arrives at the coveted goal it is an unin- 
telligible achievement, always something to be cherished but 
nothing to be understood. 

It is the purpose of this paper to inquire how the facts of mystic 
experience appear when viewed from the standpoint of functional 
psychology. It is obvious that there are such facts. The mystics 
constitute a long historical line and include many great names in 
philosophy and in practical affairs. They have done their utmost 
to convey some impression of their inner life. They have usually 
spoken in symbolic and mysterious terms, but no one may doubt 
that they had abundant and intense experiences. They themselves, 
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at least, attached to these experiences the utmost importance, and in 
many instances there are very real and significant results flowing 
from these experiences. Since, therefore, the facts cannot be 
ignored, it is incumbent on scientific psychology to understand 
and interpret them. If the older psychology left these facts 
among the ultimate mysteries, it is still the privilege of the 
newer psychology to make trial of the case in its own terms and 
methods. 

There are certain features of the functional psychology which 
are particularly significant in their application to the phenomena of 
mysticism. We may briefly indicate these principles and then 
show how they aid in the reinterpretation of mystic knowledge. 
First, functional psychology seeks the original, moving impulses 
which give vitality to any form of experience. These dynamic, 
propulsive cravings of all sentient beings furnish the movement 
and projection, the zest and tang of life. They are the roots of 
desire, the deep springs of the will to live. All types of experience 
arise from such impulses directly or indirectly, When a highly 
wrought system of ideas or habits loses this vital quality, it is like 
an engine whose fires are dead, or like a corpse whose heart no 
longer throbs. 

Secondly, the cognitive processes develop and function in the 
service of these impulses. The senses are called into being in the 
organism’s struggle for existence. The biological series shows an 
increasing complexity of the organs, in their structure, flexibility, 
and adaptability, but their fundamental function remains the 
same—to assist in fulfilling the quest for life. There are enormous 
differences in human beings with reference to sense-perception, 
but these differences depend in large part upon the conditions 
under which the individuals live. The Blackfellow of Central 
Australia is able to detect footprints and follow on horseback a 
trail which a European cannot perceive after the closest inspection. 
In the same way the miller may test flour, and the merchant 
determine the quality of silk, by touch sensations which the ordi- 
nary man could not discriminate. The reason is that their welfare 
and happiness—their existence as millers and merchants—require 
such a development of sense-perceptions. 
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Thirdly, the reasoning processes stand in the same organic and 
necessary relation to the impulses and to sense-perception. A 
very considerable number of experimental psychologists have 
concluded from their experiments and observations that sensuous 
imagery of some kind and degree is present in all thinking. They 
do not allow that there is any “imageless thought.” Abstruse 
reflection may employ word symbols rather than the concrete, de- 
tailed images of associative thought, but the use of words in that 
way does not denote the absence of imagery. This verbal imagery 
is still sensuous—visual, auditory, motor, etc. In this view, there 
is then no abstract thought, if by this is meant absolutely supra- 
sensuous thought. The highest intellectual processes take up into 
themselves, and cannot dispense with, the materials of the humbler 
type. The mighty concepts of pure thought are anchored in the 
visible, tangible sphere of sense-perception. 

It is still more generally recognized that reason is dependent 
upon impulse and instinct. In a sense, man becomes rational 
through the operation of his instincts. The function of reason is not 
to displace impulse but to fulfil it, to illuminate it, to guide it. This 
view of reason is more obvious in connection with practical situa- 
tions, for example, in the mental operations of a general disposing 
his troops for battle. His reflections are evidently stimulated by 
immediate and crucial instinctive demands, such as fear of death 
and disgrace, love of honor, and love of country. It is perhaps 
not so obvious that more subtle and abstract reflection, such as 
concerns itself with the fourth dimension of space, springs from 
instinctive needs, and yet the fact that inquiries of this kind possess 
so much attraction for some persons may be sufficient evidence of 
the presence here of curiosity, display of professional technique, 
aesthetic interest, and other powerful impulses. In any case, 
“‘pure reason” has been largely relegated to the refuse heap of 
meaningless terms. Reason as psychology knows it involves and 
is bound by indissoluble ties to every aspect of the mental life. 

Fourthly, the development of the mind is a social process. 
Every person belongs to a social organism, much as the hand or 
the eye belongs to the body, or as a cell lives in protoplasm. One 
derives and shapes his whole nature much as he does his language. 
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Within the influences of custom, tradition, and social suggestion 
in numberless forms each one is molded. So dominating is this 
human, personal world of one’s associations that it furnishes the 
medium through which “nature” and all forms of reality are 
approached and interpreted. The individual person possesses a 
social consciousness to the last degree. When he outwardly with- 
draws from his fellows, he carries them with him in his imagination. 
When he attempts to construct moral ideals in his inmost thought, 
he fashions them in terms of social values and probably in personal 
form. Even abstract, scientific thought, where the symbols are 
complicated and remote from common speech, carries its social 
reference and its personal quality. 

In treating here of mystic knowledge these features of the 
psychological point of view will be employed. It will be assumed 
that all knowledge processes are dynamic and embody an impulsive 
quality, that they involve sensuous imagery, and that they are 
social in character. 

What, then, is the impulse out of which the quest for mystic 
knowledge arises? What is the craving it seeks to satisfy? The 
answer is plain. The mystic craves a sense of the reality of the 
Absolute. He seeks to know God. He strives to attain com- 
munion with the Infinite. It is this desire which furnishes the 
energy and zest of his efforts. All of his reflections, all of his 
experiments, all of his disciplines pulse with this anxious interest. 
It becomes the supreme concern for which every other is surren- 
dered. No self-denial, no physical torment, no task or burden is 
too great to be undertaken if it promises any clarification of vision 
or purification of heart to him who is possessed of the true mystic’s 
desire to see God. The pages of the mystics are full of this longing. 

The mystic is not so much troubled by the question of the 
existence or the reality of God. He accepts that as it is under- 
stood by his time and social milieu. His great passion is to find 
God, to ascend to his presence, to enter into communion with him. 
Occidental mysticism at least, from neo-Platonism on, has taken 
for granted the ontological validity of the idea of the Absolute. 
The most speculative mystics have scarcely done more with this 
problem than to restate and elaborate it. They have reiterated 
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the relativity of sensuous and rational knowledge, showing that 
every experience and every conclusion points onward to other facts 
and judgments. They have emphasized the demand to transcend 
this relativity and particularism in order to discover the totality. 
They have sought the One beyond the Many, the Whole above 
the Parts, the Changeless free from Change. The real object of 
their quest has not been the idea, or the proof of it, but the expe- 
rience of the fact. Their interest in the demonstration of the 
divine existence has been chiefly to stimulate their energies to 
accomplish the act of union with the Divine. The most con- 
spicuous fact about mystics as compared with others is not their 
speculative doctrines about God, but their method of reaching 
him. They have been impatient of the conventional forms and 
the organized systems of approach. To them there was an inner 
and an open way to the Absolute for every individual. The ritual 
and the ecclesiastical authority and the appointed creed were set 
at naught in comparison with the means of prayer and meditation 
and self-imposed discipline. 

Another striking evidence that the impulse of mysticism drives 
toward an act, an experience, rather than an idea or a doctrine, 
is the fact that it flourishes greatly only in epochs and in circles 
where the idea of God is already well organized and dominant, but 
where there is a demand for more direct and satisfying conjunction 
with him. The Middle Ages were the times when Christian mysti- 
cism flowered, and those were the times of the great metaphysical 
systems. Speculative philosophy had rounded out a vast, well- 
articulated structure of logical thought. The great longing which 
the mystics felt was to make a practical demonstration of the 
possibility of a union of human nature with the ultimate Reality 
whose being seemed logically demonstrated. But wherever that 
system of speculative thought has been shattered by the Renais- 
sance and by modern science, mysticism has been wanting. It is 
unable of itself to meet the intellectual need, for it is not primarily 
concerned with thinking. Interestingly enough, however, there 
are signs at the present time of a new awakening of mystical 
tendencies; and these tendencies are coincident with the projection 
of new constructions of speculative thought. After the long and 
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confusing period of the beginnings of the empirical sciences, dealing 
with the concrete details of natural phenomena, a day of new 
generalizations is dawning. We begin to read of law, evolution, 
nature, and life; of society, humanity, and the cosmos. Not 
many scientifically trained minds venture to employ the term God 
for these generalizations, but that is easily explained. That term 
was used in the prescientific era. It has some bad associations. 
The other words seem freer to express without incumbrance the 
general ideas now forming. Yet it is clear that they are symbols 
of reality in its larger aspects. They are comprehensive and serve 
somewhat as charts of the world for the imagination. And now 
that these vaster outlines are emerging from the chaotic facts and 
minutiae of the natural sciences, the old craving of mysticism re- 
appears—the craving to secure a vital and satisfying relation with 
the supreme reality. 

And here appears in the mystic’s experience another tendency 
heightened above its ordinary form. Psychologists are only 
beginning to take account adequately of the fundamentally social 
character of consciousness. They have been absorbed with the 
psycho-physical organism and therefore with a predominantly 
individualistic psychology. It is becoming evident, however, that 
the mental life of man is essentially social. As a human being, 
that is, as a self-conscious, self-directing personality, the indi- 
vidual is dependent upon the social life of his group. He takes 
on the mental traits, the language, and the attitudes of that group 
literally ‘‘before he knows it.”” The objects of the physical world 
are mediated to him through the experience of others. He develops 
their attitudes toward food objects, delighting in some and rejecting 
others, according to the customs and tastes of his fellows. He 
perceives certain objects as dangerous and others as friendly. 
The values he thus attaches to things are largely predetermined. 
Now the living experience of all these “things” of the environment 
and of these values is mediated to him by the persons about him, 
by the members of his family and tribe. These persons are there- 
fore the fashioning forces of his mental states. They are the ever- 
present, ever-watchful factors, conveying praise and blame, 
punishment and reward. This social, personal way of thinking 
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is essentially universal. To primitive people there is probably 
nothing impersonal. It is a commonplace that children personify 
everything they are interested in, or are concerned about. And 
it is well known that the imagination of the ordinary man is peopled 
with personal forms. He talks to his machine as well as to his 
horse. Experiments have shown how concrete and personal the 
imagery of most people is with reference to what are called ab- 
stractions, such as virtue and justice. The imagery of virtue for 
a visualizer is likely to be the representation of some living or 
historical person who is regarded as an embodiment of virtue. 
The image of justice is likely to be the picture of a noble woman 
holding a balance in her hand. For those whose imagery is pre- 
dominantly auditory these ideas may be associated with persons 
speaking words, exhorting to virtue and justice. Motor images 
of persons struggling for the right will occur to those who think in 
terms of muscular reactions. It is an elementary fact of psy- 
chological observation that the great general ideas in which the 
temper and thought of an age are expressed tend to be hypostatized. 
That is, these ideas, such as Nature and Life, are credited with 
substantial reality and with personal form: they are anthropo- 
morphized. They are freely depicted in poetry and in other forms 
of art. They are dramatized and vivified for the imagination and 
are thereby made potent over the emotions and the will. When 
such general ideas have been fairly accepted by society and are felt 
to be justified by their function in simplifying the complex body of 
detailed scientific facts, they enter into the subconscious and 
become available for mystical uses. But when these compre- 
hensive concepts are honeycombed with doubt and are detached 
from the vital, ascendant interests of the times, then they are de- 
anthropomorphized and their reality is discredited. Concepts 
cannot generate mystical faith and satisfaction for any minds 
who regard them as decadent and sterile. So long as these larger 
ideas are virile and commanding, they are likely to be treated as 
personal and social and they become the objects of special devotion 
to those who are pronounced mystics. The mystic develops to an 
extreme degree what is experienced in lesser measure by other men. 
He is concerned to enter into vital relations with the reality 
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signified by the great universals. He does not feel the need of 
proving them but only of experiencing them. It is this immediate 
communion which attracts and fascinates the mystic. The supreme 
moment of his ecstasy is that of direct awareness, the living act of 
seizure and illumination. 

There is great diversity in the descriptions of this social aspect 
of the mystic union. By many it is reported in quite natural, 
personal terms. Others employ negative and figurative expressions 
in their attempt to convey some impression of the wonder and 
intensity of the experience. Ruysbroeck says: 





Illuminated men are caught up, above reason, into the domain of naked 
vision. There the Divine Unity dwells and calls. Hence their bare vision, 
cleansed and free, penetrates the activity of all created things, and pursues 
it to search it out even to its heights. And this bare vision is penetrated and 
impregnated by the Eternal Light, as the air is penetrated and impregnated 
by the sun. The naked will is transformed by the Eternal Love, as fire by 
fire. The naked spirit stands erect, it feels itself to be wrapped round, affirmed, 
and fixed by the formless immensity of God. Thus, far above reason, the 
created image is united by a threefold bond with its eternal type, the Source 
and Principle of its life. 


One of the common and expressive symbols of mystic union is 
that of love and marriage. This metaphor is often couched in the 
most sensuous and passionate terms. Speaking in one of her milder 
moods, St. Theresa describes the marriage of God and the soul 
as follows: 

Despite His infinite Majesty, He condescends to unite Himself so closely 
to a feeble creature, that, like those whom the sacrament of marriage has 
united in an irrevocable bond, He would never again be separated from her. 
After the spiritual betrothal it is not thus: more than once the lovers separate. 
In the spiritual marriage, on the contrary, the soul dwells always with God, 
in that centre which I have described. 


The way in which the mystical experiences are expressed will 
obviously depend very largely upon the character of the general 
ideas employed. Where these ideas are most highly personified, 
as in theistic circles, the mystical union tends to be a conscious 
relationship. The self is not wholly merged and lost in God. But 
if the universal principle is more vague and less personal, identi- 
fication with it may involve the suppression and smothering of self- 
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consciousness. In both extremes, however, there are evidences 
of auto-suggestion. It is only after repeated efforts that the 
mystical states are attained. The aspirant for them strives and 
struggles to eliminate the distractions which interfere with his 
concentration and narrowing of attention. If he proves to be a 
good subject, he finally attains success in entering into the mys- 
terious state. To the observer of this process, the mystic sees 
visions, hears voices, finds Pure Being, in accordance with the 
general idea of Reality which he has cherished. It is a real expe- 
rience to the subject of it, and it is not difficult to understand that 
it convinces him that he has entered into the mysteries of the 
Divine Existence. He cannot identify it with any ordinary expe- 
rience. It surpasses the power of description and yet it carries 
conviction. It is something which he knows but cannot express 
in any intelligible terms. Consequently it is to him a form of 
knowledge above ordinary knowledge. He does not experience 
such visions of the Absolute in normal sense-perception, nor in 
normal reflective thinking, therefore he insists that he has been 
favored with supra-sensuous and supra-rational illumination. 
This is what he means by “mystic knowledge.” 

Modern psychology has afforded an explanation of this ‘‘knowl- 
edge” by the discovery of the nature of suggestion and of the 
processes involved in hypnotism. Professor Coe has carefully 
indicated the sources of mystical revelation in these terms. He 
observes: 

No one will question that there is practically universal human aspiration 
after the good and after a systematizing or unification of our scattered and 
discordant lives... .. Mystical confessions proceed, in general, from a 
homogeneous group of minds whose suggestibility is sufficient to give to ideas 
the force of present experience or intention. If, now, the formal conditions 
of trance and trance-like practices provide sensations or other mental modi- 
fications that easily suggest the goal of religious aspiration, the suggestible 
mind of the mystic will do the rest—the goal will be asserted as a present 
intuition. 

He traces “the ideas of the mystic to some social tradition that he 
has imbibed,” and shows that by auto-suggestion the mystic 
induces a state in which he attains an immediate and vital expe- 
rience of the reality those ideas designate. By this means he 
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believes himself to have commerce with a larger world than normal 
sense or reason reveals. He gains from it the joyful and inspiring 
sense of being “at home” in the universe instead of being limited 
to merely “business relations” at the periphery of the world. 

The practical interest and the active attitude of mysticism is 
seen also in the fact that in most cases this inner and intimate con- 
tact with the sum total of reality operates as an urgent and dynamic 
influence upon the subject of it. Many mystics express fine scorn 
toward the assumption that their ecstatic union with the Uni- 
versal Principle is an end in itself. They regard it, rather, as an 
incentive to objective and practical tasks. St. Theresa exclaims: 
“In the design of God, this spiritual marriage is destined to no 
other purpose but the incessant production of work, work! And 
this, as I have already told you, is the best proof that the favors 
which we receive have come from God.” Her own life, devoted to 
the difficult and arduous work of reforming a great religious order in 
Spain, is a proof of her own immense vitality and energy of will. 
The lives of St. Francis, Loyola, Catherine of Siena, and many 
others of similar enthusiasms abound with heroic deeds for which 
the necessary courage, initiative, and persistence are ascribed to 
their mystical experiences. 

The discussion thus far may be summarized in a few sentences. 
It has dealt with mystic knowledge in terms of the impulse which 
leads to the quest for it. It has shown that the mystic craves 
vital and indubitable relations with absolute reality. But it has 
been indicated that the conception of reality is taken uncritically 
from the environing social tradition and is hypostatized. Then 
the means employed to reach that hypostatized conception are 
suggestion and hypnosis, which result, for those susceptible of it, 
in an emotional state of such intensity and immediacy as to carry 
conviction and a sense of contact with reality. Such a method 
seems to transcend ordinary knowledge, which is characterized 
as “dry and cold” and impotent to give possession of true being. 
This matter-of-fact knowledge seems to the mystic to be blind to 
the living, inner world. It deals only with the surface, with the 
crust and circumference of life, and is unable to penetrate into the 
warmth and mystery of the universe. The further question to be 
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considered is whether this difficulty is a necessary one or whether 
it rests upon some confusion and misinterpretation. Do the worlds 
of practical values and of scientific knowledge lie so far apart? 
Is there an impassable chasm between them? Can the mystic 
and the artist make their peace with the scientist and the logician ? 

Let us first look at the way in which each side has held aloof 
from the other. We have seen that the mystic, under the influence 
of the speculative traditions of society, has been seeking for two 
things which, almost by definition, have been outside of ordinary 
knowledge. One of these is the Infinite, conceived as outside of 
all relations to the finite. It is also designated as the Absolute or 
that which is in no way conditioned. It is a Whole without parts. 
The very definition of such an Infinite or Absolute identifies it with 
the Unknowable, since knowledge by means of the senses and 
reason implies relations, limits, conditions, and parts. All schools 
of philosophy, idealists and empiricists alike, are now agreed that 
such an Absolute is absolutely unknowable to the human mind. 
Different schools of thought may differ on other grounds in their 
attitude toward such an Absolute, but they are of one mind as to 
its unknowableness. The mystic has also given up the attempt to 
know such an Absolute but has insisted upon another way of finding 
it, that is, by a non-sensuous, non-rational experience. Now this 
is the second of the things, which by definition, lies outside of 
knowledge. Not only is the goal of his endeavor unintelligible 
but the method by which he proposes to reach it is non-intellectual. 
It, too, is a mystery. The mystic illumination cannot be scientifi- 
cally nor systematically induced. The subject of it receives it 
passively. After doing his utmost to earn it, or achieve it, the 
greatest need is that he shall be passive and receptive. And when 
he has followed all possible directions he may fail to gain the vision; 
for the Reality he seeks is like the wind which “bloweth where it 
listeth’’ and is not governed by any known laws. 

Modern psychologists agree with the mystic that this is not 
a rational process but they do not admit that it cannot be under- 
stood and induced. The study of it has shown that it is a process 
of hypnotism, and by deliberate experimentation it has been found 
possible to establish all of the phases of the mystical experience in 
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the hynotized individual: “loss, in greater or less degree, of the 
sense of personality; an impression of being ‘out of the body’ and 
in a spiritual world; a sense of identification more or less complete 
with the object of one’s thought or perception; an agreeable 
feeling-tone, which may have any degree of intensity, from mere 
general ease to ecstatic joy.” 

What recourse have we then? Does the choice lie between the 
irrational world of the mystic and the indifferent, mechanical world 
of science? Is it impossible to have the warmth and fascination of 
the one together with the sanity and practicability of the other in 
some homogeneous and self-consistent experience, without resort 
to the theory of a double nature in man and without regarding him 
as built on the separate compartment plan ? 

The answer to this question involves a reconsideration of the 
nature of knowledge, of its place and function in human life. For 
the most part those who have been devoted to the pursuits of 
knowledge in the fields of the natural sciences have been disposed 
to agree with the mystic that knowledge is quite passionless and 
entirely occupied with finite and relative realities. “Pure” science 
has prided itself on its disinterestedness, on its pursuit of truth for 
truth’s sake. It has always spurned a commercial estimate of its 
value and not infrequently it has disdained any test of its practical 
utility. It has devoted itself to the observation and classification 
of facts, seemingly without emotion or will, like a kind of telescopic- 
microscopic eye without organic relation to any motor or neural 
structures beyond those necessary to its own mechanical adjust- 
ments. The typical devotee of such scientific knowledge has been 
represented in cartoons with an immense spectacled cranium 
crowning an emaciated, diminutive body requiring for its suste- 
nance only an occasional tablet of predigested food! But the 
scientist has gone on his way confident of solving the great vital 
problems by rigorous logic and exact experiment. With his blow- 
pipe and scalpel, he has fearlessly challenged the mysteries and 
enigmas of existence. Science has been entirely ready to agree 
with mysticism that they could have nothing in common. In more 
than one instance these two, science and mysticism, have dwelt 
in the same human being and yet have kept their distance! But 
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generally the scientist and the mystic have remained apart and 
each has attempted to justify his isolation when challenged by the 
other. 

The root difficulty in this opposition furnishes an interesting 
psychological problem. Perhaps a larger view of the experiences 
out of which both extremes arise may show that their separation 
is due to false views of each, and that rightly understood and 
developed man’s normal experience would involve the one as well 
as the other without friction or inconsistency. The opposition is 
evidently that of the practical impulse over against the theoretical. 
The process of reflection and analysis checks overt activity for a 
time. Consciousness tends to flow out in motor adjustments. 
Every sense impression and every idea has normally a dynamic 
quality and impels to action. The thinking process, however, 
presents many ideas in consciousness and withholds them from im- 
mediate expression. It compares, weighs, and tests various images 
and inferences in imagination. It is a difficult and torturous per- 
formance. It is not “natural” to the ancestors of man, and occurs 
in very limited degree among primitive men. It is an art—one 
of the achievements of culture. The ability to anticipate needs 
or advantages, such as relate to the reforesting of a wasted timber 
country, requires a reference of impulses to a distant future and 
demands such a complex series of calculations and intermediate 
activities, that few minds are able to think it through. The natural 
man is pressed upon by immediate impulses, the insistence of which 
makes him impatient of the indirection necessary to represent 
vividly to himself a distant goal and patiently to work out in 
imagination the means for its attainment. What then must be 
the feeling of ordinary men, habituated to a life of action, when 
they are confronted with vast systems of reasoning, cast in strange 
technical terms, disdaining any appreciable relation to the practical 
affairs of human beings or to the satisfactions of the heart? This 
is undoubtedly the seat of the prejudice and aversion which the 
plain man has felt toward the higher education. “Culture” 
appears so useless and helpless in the brute struggle for existence. 
In so far as the mystic aspires to an active relation with the Infinite, 
rather than toward a rational understanding of it, he inclines to 
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discount the method of reasoning after the manner of the practical 
man. 


But there is also another antagonism here. The mystic aspires 
to a state which is closely akin to aesthetic contemplation. It is 
a state of immediate satisfaction, of absorbed contemplation. It 
is a point of rapturous insight, where all opposition of contrasts and 
differences is lost in the blending of a faultless unity. Such an 
experience is its own justification. It does not wait upon proofs, 
or arguments. The scientific procedure, on the other hand, con- 
stantly looks to the analytical and inferential processes. It 
intrudes upon the state of feeling with a demand for facts and 
proofs. It interrupts the aesthetic devotions with an argument. 
It is not strange that the devotee is outraged by the logician. The 
devotee does not see how the logician can contribute to his piety, 
and the logician does not see how the devotee can ignore the 
contentions of logic. 

To the psychologist the difficulty here lies in abstracting two 
“moments” from the total movement of experience and pitting 
them against each other. So long as reason is regarded as a distinct 
faculty, not in organic relation with the will and with feeling, it 
cannot escape the appearance of being alien and hostile to the active, 
emotional reactions. But it will also be bound to have its own 
champions, who cultivate knowledge for its own sake and cir- 
cumscribe the world of respectability with the syllogism. These 
conflicts between idea and act disappear, however, when human 
experience is taken in its full scope. The normal development in 
the higher forms of human conduct is from impulse through idea- 
tion to action; and from the reflex effects of this action through 
further ideation to other action, and so on continually. The inhi- 
bition and deflection of the line representing this movement may 
be greatly prolonged at the stage of reflective analysis and deliber- 
ation. Thus in the line ABC, the point B may be raised indefi- 
nitely above the level of AC. 
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The altitude of B varies for different individuals and for different 
interests of a given individual. A person’s impulse to secure food 
may, thanks to some favor of fortune, be able to obtain satisfaction 
quite directly without lifting the thought-line B to any perceptible 
degree. But the same man’s desire to succeed in the invention 
of an aeroplane may carry him up through a maze of intellectual 
abstractions and calculations. Or his ambition to make discoveries 
in astronomy or botany may lead him into other labyrinths of 
ideas, observations, tentative experiments, and inferences. So 
elaborate and complex has our human life-circuit become that we 
cannot adequately represent it as the work of one man. Without 
enlarging upon other facts which this remark suggests, we may 
emphasize this: that the deliberative phase of human life, that is, 
scientific inquiry, has become so vast that it is necessary for indi- 
viduals to specialize in various aspects of it and remain identified 
with it. The professional scientists, particularly those devoted 
to pure science, are of this class. They may not, as individuals, 
experience any immediate impulse in the direction of their task, 
for example, in determining the correctness or fallacies of the 
nebular hypothesis, but they are stimulated by professional con- 
siderations or by other indirect influences. On the other hand, 
those who are thus occupied with the intellectual problems seldom 
carry their conclusions over into action. Their results may be 
taken up and utilized by the practical men of the applied sciences, 
or, as in the case of a new form of food or medicine, the use of such 
expert knowledge may be extended directly to the masses of the 
people. In such a division of interests and labor, it is natural that 
scientific and reasoned knowledge should seem to lie quite apart 
from the impulses on the one side and from overt action on the 
other. But, as indicated above, this is an abstract and illusory 
view which may be overcome by observing the development of 
individual experience from impulse, through deliberation, to action. 
It may also be overcome by a historical survey of the natural 
sciences which reveals in so many instances their connection with 
navigation, agriculture, manufacture, transportation, disease, 
and the various arts of life. When viewed in its entire setting, 
in this way, knowledge is seen to be an integral part of the striving, 
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passionate life-process. It is the distinctly human means of meet- 
ing exigencies and emergencies in effecting adjustment to the 
environment or modification of the environment. This longer 
loop-line which man employs gets its vital current from the impulses 
and discharges it again in the motor responses of outward deeds. 
Without this vital current any body of knowledge is a sorry object. 
It is in “cold storage”; it is detached; it is barren. There can 
be no significant knowledge or “truth” which is not warm with 
the life of impulse and purpose. It must have tang and verve. 
It is the failure to recognize this fact which has made it easy for 
both scientists and mystics to renounce each other. The mystics 
have insisted on preserving the warmth and zest of the impulses 
and affections, and in order to do so have sought to take a more 
direct line to their goal. They have coveted an immediate intui- 
tion of reality for the practical purpose of confirming and directing 
the will in a patient and effective pursuit of spiritual interests while 
required to live in an alien world of sense and reason. Mysticism 
has rejected both the method and the proper end of scientific 
knowledge—the method of rational control and the end of practical 
adjustment to the natural world. It has craved relations with 
a supernatural world and by mistaking the functions of its own 
subconsciousness has believed itself successful. It has reveled 
in ecstacies and raptures, in visions and illuminations. It has kept 
open “‘the east windows of divine surprise.” There is nothing dull 
or prosaic about the life of the great mystics. Everywhere there 
are marks of struggle and wrestling. Now groping in the dark 
night of the soul, now catching glimpses of the glories of the unitive 
-" . . . . Ever and anon a trumpet sounds 
From the hid battlements of Eternity, 


Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 
Round the half-glimpsed turrets slowly wash again. 


But rightly understood, these impulsive, passionate aspects of 
human experience should not be separated from the life of thought 
and reason. They belong to normal, vital human development. 
At the same time, impulse and passion may not safely go inde- 
pendently of reason. They need its control and guidance just as 
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it needs their fire and force. When this relation and balance are 
maintained, the concepts and hypotheses of science, its compre- 
hensive general ideas and laws are not cold and remote. They 
carry the profoundest emotional and ideal values. To the modern 
mind this sense of reality is more profound in the tentative general- 
izations of the physical and social sciences than in the Absolutes 
and Universals of the older systems of Pure Thought. There are 
present here, in scientific concepts unseparated from impulse, the 
two most powerful elements of mysticism, the feeling of contact 
with actual reality and the sense of mystery, of the unfathomed. 
‘ Whatever else is true of it, modern knowledge has clung to the facts, 
It has been empirical. Experiment has been its method. And 
thus it has kept its feet upon the rock of a real world. But it has 
also moved forward from the known to the unknown. Every 
problem solved has generated new problems. The great conception 
of development, movement, growth, has kept its vision open. 
The attitude of expectancy reigns in modern thought. So far from 
conceiving the world of reality as a closed system, limited to known 
facts and laws, science at its best regards the paths radiating from 
every particle of dust as open to the stars and reaching forward 
beyond all known points of light. The social sciences, relentlessly 
adhering to the actual experiences of human nature, confidently 
press forward to achieve utopias unparalleled in the dreams of any 
other age. The supreme reality of these sciences lies deep in the 
commonplace experiences of life, and not in the exceptional and 
miraculous. It is as accessible to all men as love is to the lover 
and joy to those who rejoice. What is thus attained is not the 
ancient “mystic knowledge,”’ but a development of controlled and 
disciplined intelligence warm and vital with instinct, eagerly 
aspiring to fulfil man’s deep and growing needs and to illuminate 
his pathway. 








MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF AN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


WILSON D. WALLIS 
University of Pennsylvania 


In their recent work dealing with the natives of Australia," 
Spencer and Gillen write: 


However kind the white man may be, no sooner does the savage come into 
contact with him than the change in life, as regards both food and clothing, 
quite apart from the introduction of disease, serves rapidly to bring about 
deterioration. He is right enough so long as he remains in the surroundings 
to which he and his ancestors have been accustomed, but he seems to have 
great difficulty in adapting himself to new conditions. 

When the white man forms a settlement, however small, the natives 
gather round, attracted at first by curiosity and then by the chance of securing 
cast-off clothing, food, tobacco, and knives. The young men under the new 
influences, and more especially those who may be employed at such work as 
cattle-mustering, become freed from the wholesome restraint of the old men. 
In the natural state of the tribe they have always been told, and have implicitly 
believed, that severe punishment will magically and inevitably follow any 
disobedience of rules laid down by their elders. They very quickly realize that 
this is not the case. The strict moral code, which is certainly enforced in 
their natural state, is very soon set aside and nothing is adopted in place of it.? 


This may be but one phase of the contribution of civilization, 
yet it suggests that the missionary has before him a task involving 
more than merely religious problems. Hailmann’s assurance that 
“Fair play, aided by a nascent spirit of Christianity and genuine 
philanthropy, emphasized in the [American] Indian his essential 
humanity and labored to lead him, for the sake of his own salvation, 
to a recognition of the fatherhood of God and to lift him into a 
condition that would render him worthy of being received as a 
full equal into the brotherhood of man” can carry little weight with 
anyone who is at all familiar with the treatment received by the 


t Across Australia. Macmillan, 1912. 
2 Spencer and Gillen, of. cit., I, 186-87; see also II, 301. 
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Indian at the hands of his so-called civilized brother. This 
treatment has seldom redounded to the credit of the white 
man.’ 

The missionary then may well be on his guard in introducing 
the goods of civilization, lest he introduce at the same time some 
phases which are not good for the savage but so evil.and destructive 
as to leave him not even his own life. Yet dear as life itself, 
almost, are the thoughts and sentiments which are second nature 
to us, the whole system of values which have grown up haphazard 
or by design in our lives and which depend for their maintenance 
and effectiveness upon a certain permanence in the conditions 
about us that are always changing. The life of the savage is rooted 
as is our own in associations and memories that are dear and 
valuable in so far as they are in keeping with his ideals and purposes. 

The first step then of the missionary who aims at a maximum 
of good with a minimum of evil would seem to be to understand the 
savage with whom he works. Any understanding is but false, 
formal, and pretentious which attempts less than an acquaintance 
at first hand with his customs, traditions, beliefs, superstitions— 
in fact with every form of activity, mental, moral, social, and 
economic, that goes to make up the routine of his life and in a 
profound sense determine the trend of his interests and achieve- 
ments. Dignity should not forbid what necessity demands, 
namely, a knowledge of the stories and traditions, learned not 
in the attitude of scoffer and iconoclast—which is to get only the 
empty form without the significant contents—but with sympathy 
and sincere interest, nor piqued by beliefs and customs that may 
shock one’s finer nature to the core. If the missionary has the 
calm of his own assurance, and a patience that seeks first of all 
an adaptation to the needs of the people with whom he labors, he 
will not grow weary of waiting, for he will be laying surer founda- 
tions, he will be graciously insinuating himself into their lives 

See the article on “Education of the Indian,’’ p. 3 in a volume entitled Educa- 
tion in the United States, edited by Nicholas Murray Butler. 


?For another view of the treatment of the Indian by the white man who sup- 
planted him, see Almon Wheeler Lauber, Indian Slavery in Colonial Times within the 
Present Limits of the United States, New York, 1913. 
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and confidences, whence his influence for good will be tenfold its 
possibility so long as he remains an outsider. The missionary who 
does not approach his people in this manner may expect to meet 
with little success in imbuing them with the spirit of the gospel. 
He may establish the forms of worship; he may have them learned 
in the law; but he will have failed to inspire the subtle spiritualizing 
force that is the secret of a living Christianity, the spirit which 
imparts life to the dry bones of dogma and ritual and creed. His 
example in this effort might well be Christ himself, who in the old 
days of Judaism rose majestically above all creeds to a life and 
ideal that knew no entanglement with the dogmas and conflicts 
that are beneath a striving for the divine. 

Despite all his benevolent intentions the missionary who does 
not first of all learn of and from his people will with difficulty enter 
the sheepfold through the door as does a good shepherd. The most 
auspicious entry, one which does not place him in the light of a 
thief and destroyer but of a good shepherd—a prerequisite to suc- 
cess—is that which lies through the door that they themselves 
open. Who enters thus auspiciously will pursue the well-beaten 
paths of their social and psychic life as the hidden ways become 
revealed. He makes a positive advance in the mere negative 
achievement of not antagonizing them by a blatant declaration 
against their manner of life and ideals, leaving this effort for a 
later day when he can understand both the ideals and their cham- 
pions and can actually, not formally, substitute his own ideals for 
theirs. The missionary who lives with the natives, and works 
with as well as for them, grows to understand them, gains their 
confidence, and is well on the way to overcoming an antagonism 
and lurking suspicion that is surely deep-rooted, though usually 
latent rather than patent. An ounce of influence at the center 
will yield more in actual results that count than a ton of energy 
expended on the periphery. Some missionaries seem concerned 
most of all with the periphery. If the missionary seeks sympathy 
with his own purposes and an understanding of his own aims, let 
him accord as liberally as he demands. The complaint of the 
Winnebago Indian, “We claim that you cannot find out anything 
by standing off at a distance and only talking about it,” is a just 
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one. Indeed, Kipling’s facetious injunction is not without its 
didactic value: 


But first you must master their language, their dialect, 
Proverbs, and songs, 
Don’t trust any clerk to interpret, when they come 
With the tale of their wrongs. 
Let them know that you know what they’re saying, 
Let them feel that you know what to say: 
Yes, even when you want to go hunting, 
Hear them out if it takes you all day. 


A more urgent reason why civilization must be grafted onto 
the native life rather than supplant it suddenly is the fact that such 
sudden transformations usually mean the rapid death and dis- 
appearance of the people themselves as well as of their culture. 
Such has been the history of the natives of Australia, of Tasmania, 
of Africa, of the Americas, wherever civilization has done its 
work rapidly. In scarcely a single instance has this disappearance 
been the result of amalgamation, but rather of a quiet, less fre- 
quently a brutal, death at the hands of a too blatant civilization. 
If, for example, we look at the tribes of Eskimo extending from 
Greenland through the whole of North America westward to the 
shores of Siberia, we find that, with scarcely an exception, where 
no outside influence has been felt they retain their pristine vigor; 
while wherever the white man has had much to do with them, 
whether trader or missionary, there they have deteriorated both 
physically and morally, in many places being well on the way to a 
death as certain for the entire comunity as it is for any individual 
in it. To say that even so it were better they die than persist in 
the old life would be to justify by wholesale slaughter the death 
which is already being accomplished more slowly by means that 
are subtler but no less certain. Such a benevolent Christian 
philosophy—there are those who entertain it—would, applied at 
an earlier day, have justified the slaughter of every European 
barbarian including our Teutonic forebears. 

Of the dire results of missionary enterprise conducted with a 
zeal that has no larger vision of the means necessary to the end, 
and with a self-contained ardor that defeats its own purpose, we 
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have already too many illustrations. The best of our missionaries 
are becoming aware of the bad results of such misdirected zeal 
when applied without proper insight into the life they seek to 
transform, and are urging an accommodation to the vital needs of 
the people. Says R. H. Mulligan: 


Until the African attains the moral sentiment that makes the marriage 
bond sacred, it is better that there should be the bond of outright purchase 
and ownership rather than no marriage at all. 

It is so with the whole body of custom. It expresses the inward life of the 
people. It contains such rudimentary morality as they know, or embodies 
a principle that is necessary for the preservation of society. It is on the level 
of the African’s moral culture. It corresponds with his beliefs and has the 
consent of his mind. The foreigner may by sheer force change his outward 
condition, but unless there be also a corresponding inward change he does not 
respond to the new obligations, his moral responsibility is not equal to the new 
demands, and the result is moral degeneration followed inevitably by physical 
degeneration. 

This very matter of the dowry illustrates the different method of the 
missionary and, I believe, the true principle of progress. Our early missionaries 
made no church laws against the dowry, but they faithfully preached the equality 
of woman and the higher idea of marriage; and as the Christians became imbued 
with this sentiment they themselves abolished the dowry within their own soci- 
ety. But they did it at the instance of a moral sentiment which made mar- 
riage more secure than ever. The inward preceded the outward change. The 
missionary does as much harm as anybody else when he adopts the easy methods 
of ruthless and indiscriminate assaults upon native customs and beliefs. It 
was not the Master’s method." 


Similar bad results, unanticipated as much as unintended by 
the benevolent Roman missionaries, have fallen to the lot of the 
Southern Massim of British New Guinea—to mention but one 
instance. By the custom of this tribe, 


an intrigue with a girl was a preliminary to marriage. This was certainly the 
case in the old days so that there would, in the ordinary course of events, be 
no particular tendency for boys and girls of the same totem to come together 
for any prolonged period. Now, under the partial influence of the teaching 
that all fornication is wrong, any boy will make love to any girl as occasion 

In the old days a youth might properly have intercourse with 
those girls whom he could marry, but this restriction was never very rigidly 
observed and it is certain that it is now frankly ignored, as the whole former 
system of life breaks down under the white man’s influence.? 


* The Fetish Folk of West Africa. 
2Seligmann, The Melanesians of British New Guinea (1909). 
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Formerly, in the island of Florida chiefs could protect their 
property by hiding any money and valuables in a certain place and 
putting their tambu or taboo upon it; “now,” writes one of the 
greatest of English missionaries, “when the fear of tambu is gone, 
the young people search for these hoards and take what they 
find.”* The merely human safeguards that civilization brings 
can be overcome in a way that the power of Melanesian and Poly- 
nesian taboo successfully defies.2 The substitution of canned 
beef for buffalo herds had sad effect upon the religious and social 
as well as the economic life of the Plains tribes. ‘The bewilder- 
ment of the Indian resulting from the destruction of the buffalo 
will probably never be fully appreciated. His social religious 
customs, the outgrowth of centuries, were destroyed almost as 
with a single blow.’ 

In unsuspected and almost unforeseeable ways, the insinuations 
of a strange culture breaks down the old life; with its fall go the 
moral factors that have been the saving grace of the old culture. 
The missionary discourages the initiation rites through which the 
youths pass and thus unwittingly removes their respect for tribal 
laws, as well as deprives them of that impressive instruction in the 
right and wrong of social life which is a leading feature of many 
of these initiation ceremonies (as in Australia. and the Torres 
Straits, for example). In southern Africa the grouping of the 
people into towns of straight streets, thus doing away with the 
old family inclosure, and consequently diminishing the family 
influences, is a great deterrent to native morality.4 On the north- 
west coast of America the substitution of the modern iron stove 
for the old open fireplace has had a particularly bad effect upon 
some of the people. The spirits of their ancestors came back 
to speak with and advise those who were living, always speaking 
to them through the crackling of the wood in the open fire. They 

* Codrington, The Melanesians. 


?See further on this topic J. G. Frazer, Psyche’s Task: A Discourse concerning 
the Influence of Superstition on the Growth of Institutions, 2d ed., London, 1913. 

3On this point consult Mooney in the 14th Report, Part II; and Miss Fletcher 
and LaFlesche in the 27th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, es- 
pecially, for the latter, p. 309. 

4See on this point the excellent pages of a Swiss missionary who knows his 
people well: Henri A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe. 
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do not enter the black iron stoves introduced by the whites. One 
potent restraining influence is gone in the household that has 
adopted these modern conveniences in which no manes reside. 


Even in colonial days, 


the occupancy of a region by the English always meant the speedy expulsion 
of the natives. The French, on the contrary, lived side by side with the red 
men, joining in their dances and simple amusements, and entering with fullest 
sympathy into their wild life, so that they were regarded rather as brethren of 
an allied tribe than as intruders of an alien race. This feeling is well indicated 
in the [Delaware] prophet’s narrative [ca. 1762] where the Indians, while urged 
to discard everything that they have adopted from the whites, are yet to allow 
the French to remain among them, though exhorted to relentless war on the 
English. The difference received tragic exemplification at Michilimackinac 
a year later, when a handful of French traders looked on unarmed and unhurt 
while a crew of maddened savages were butchering, scalping, and drinking the 
blood of British soldiers. 


As Lescarbot well said three centuries ago, when writing from 
New France (in 1612) with regard to the savages there: 

You cannot all at once eradicate the deep-rooted customs and habits of 
any people, whoever they may be. The Apostles did not do it, neither was it 
done several centuries after them; witness the ceremonies of the candles on 
Candlemas, the processions of the Rogation-days, the bonfires of St. John 
the Baptist’s day, the holy water, and many other traditions that we have in 
the church, which have been introduced for a laudable purpose—to convert to 
a good usage what had only been abused. 


Protestants might observe with profit the good use which 
Romanists have made of this principle of taking over a people by 
taking over, if only for the time being, their customs and super- 
stitutions—or a part of them—giving a new orientation to native 
life without depriving the natives of all they hold sacred, fulfilling 
and not destroying the best that is in native life. To the anthro- 
pologist this best seems at least of such importance that no mis- 
sionary can afford entirely to overlook and neglect it. 














CRITICAL NOTES 


A NOTE ON HOS. 4:2 


The use of 1275 here is difficult. Nowhere else is the word used 
absolutely, without any object or modifying element to indicate the 
scope or character of the action. Nor is "5 a word that naturally 
lends itself to absolute usage; it calls for closer definition from its context. 

The Versions furnish little light upon the word. © translates 
xéxurat émi tis ys, which seems to indicate that the infinitive absolute 
construction characterizing the preceding part of the verse was departed 
from in 6’s text just as it is in fMT.t The same thing is suggested by 
B’s inundaverunt, and also by %’s “they increase.” 

This unanimous testimony of the Versions is against the reading 
yrs, proposed by Marti,? and accepted by Nowack (in Kittel’s 


tIt is, on the whole, doubtful whether @ is here based upon #7. Vollers, in 
ZAW, III (1883), 245, pointed out that éwi rfjs yijs represents 7", read as A= 
T7182. x«éxvra is a second rendering, allowed to stand side by side with the first 
one. Stekhoven, De Alexandr. Vertaling van het Dodekapropheton (1887) accounts 
for the ét ris yijs as based upon a repetition of 783 at the end of vs.1. Now xeiv 
is nowhere else used to render 7". The closely related rendering éxSddfworr, in 
Prov. 3:10, is from another translator, and in the sense of “burst forth” is an adequate 
word for 1275" in that passage. But it is a far cry from “break” to “pour.” In 
Mic. 2:13, the rendering 5:éxoyay is used, showing a correct understanding of 7"). 
In Amos 4:3, 8° ¥"J® is either ignored by G or else totally misrepresented by the render- 
ing yuuval, In Amos g:11, }\"F 8 is rendered by 74 rewrwxéra airijs, the same word 
being used for the preceding MDQ3™. In Isa. 5:5, PUP is represented by xadedd; 
in 30:13, Te?xos represents TOR; in 54:3, éxéragov is reasonably satisfactory for 
“E0PM. In Ezek. 13:5, MIE is translated by crepedpart and in 22:30, TTP is 
rendered by éAocxeps, neither of which shows any suggestion of an understanding of 
the meaning of the root. Finally, in Hos. 4:10, the translator shows his ignorance of 
this root by giving us xarev@dvwo. for 12D". These are all the occurrences of the 
root in the prophetic writings. In Mic. 2:13 alone is the correct meaning definitely 
seized. Hence xéxura in Hos. 4:2 may represent @’s guess at the sense of IZ"). 
In that case, the corruption, if there be any, antedates the making of @. In any case, 
the reading 1%") here proposed was certainly not before the translator, for he was 
thoroughly acquainted with this root and would not have rendered it by xéxvrat, 
which is never employed for it elsewhere and is, moreover, a wholly unsuitable trans- 
lation. 

*\Not “PB, as Marti writes it. Homer sometimes nods! 
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Biblia Hebraica), van Hoonacker, and Guthe (in Kautzsch’s Heilige 
Schrift). Furthermore, if such a well-balanced text as this proposal 
produces, viz., three successive pairs of infinitives absolute coupled 
together by 1, had ever stood here, it is hard to understand how the 
last pair came to be spoiled by the loss of its | and the transformation 
of its second infinitive into a perfect, third person plural. 

In view of these facts, a new conjecture may not be wholly gratuitous. 
May not the 5 of 1X75 be due to dittography? If so, we should have 
left the form %=“‘they practice oppression.” Hosea refers to the 
same type of wickedness again in 5:11; cf. Amos 4:1. The objection 
urged against 1Z"B, that it has no definite subject in the context, 
would hold against this conjectural reading also. But this difficulty 
is not a serious one. The verbal idea goes back through the preceding 
infinitives to the beginning of the verse and this is in close proximity 
to the yg "30" of vs. 1, who are the ones guilty of all of these 
offenses. 

Another objection to 12%, on the ground that transitive verbs 
commonly assume the triliteral form in the Qal perfect third singular 
and third plural, is not without force. But the facts are such as to give 
the form 4" a very fair chance of legitimacy. On the one hand, 
several intransitive verbs of “> origin do not strictly adhere to the 
biliteral forms, e.g., Pp2, "0, $>x (I and Il), "mw, and oxw. On 
the other hand, some transitive verbs do retain the biliteral forms in the 
Qal, e.g., al (Jer. 11:16—the equivalent of y="), IW (Ps. 49:15; 
73:9), Pp (Deut. 9:21; Exod. 32:20), Map (Num. 23:8), "2120 
(Ps. 88:18; II Sam. 22: 6), "3190 (Ps. 17:9), WIOw (Ps. 89:42), 


and "327% (Gen. 33:11). y=" itself does not occur elsewhere in the 


Qal, third person, either singular or plural. 


J. M. Powis SmitH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A SPURIOUS ACCOUNT OF HUSS’S JOURNEY TO 
CONSTANCE, TRIAL, AND DEATH 


The book bearing the title, The Infallibility of the Pope at the Council 
of Constance and J. Huss’ Trial, Condemnation and Death in the Flames, 
came into my hands a year or more ago through Rev. H. Katt, a German 

Die Unfehlbarkeit des Papstes auf dem Concil zu Constanz und Johannes Huss’ 


Verhir, Verurtheilung und Feuertod (5. und 6. Juli 1415). Geschrieben von dem 
Concils-Mitgliede, Pocrus, Prior zu St. Niclasen. St. Louis, Mo., 1875. 
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minister of Terre Haute. He wrote me saying that he had been reading 
Schaff’s Church History, Vol. V, Part 2, and had found inaccuracies in the 
account of the last incidents in Huss’s career. The alleged mistakes 
which he called to my attention were that not a dissenting voice was 
lifted up against the sentence of death and that the prediction concerning 
Luther made by Huss at the stake is spurious. He referred me to an old 
volume in his possession, whose data, as he gave them, startled me and 
sent me on a hunt to look up once more the sources of Huss’s career. 
The result was that Mr. Katt kindly sent me the book and that I entered 
into correspondence with several of the leading Huss scholars abroad 
in regard to its true origin. 

The book, according to Mr. Katt, issued at St. Louis in 1875, was 
published by Karl Daenzer, one of the editors of the Anzeiger des Westen, 
in its time an influential sheet but now discontinued, I believe. Daen- 
zer was one of the men of 1848, from Baden, a learned man, who was 
associated closely with Karl Schurz and Praetorius. A monument to 
these three men has been erected already, or is soon to be erected at 
St. Louis. 

The St. Louis edition, as I found out, is a copy of an edition issued 
at Reutlingen in 1846, which in turn pretended to be a reprint of an 
edition printed at Constance in 1523, the title-page bearing these words: 
“Erstmals gedruckt, 1523 zu Costnitz.” 

As the title indicates, the book was intended, so far as the St. Louis 
edition is concerned, to be a reply to the dogma of infallibility pronounced 
in 1870. 

In brief the case and contents are as follows: The author, Pogius, 
a prior of St. Nicholas in Baden, in two letters addressed to his friend 
Leonardo Nikolai, gives an account of his journey with Huss from Prag 
to Constance and of Huss’s trial there and his death. The first letter 
bears the date, November 3, 1414, the second, October 14, 1415. Huss 
died between these two dates, July 6, 1415. The letters are written in 
a vivid style, full of taking references to the customs of the day as well 
as to important personalities at Constance. Carrying a salvus-conductus 
from John XXIII, the prior journeyed to Prag, “that wretched nest of 
heretics,’ where he found Huss. Starting with him and his party he 
journeyed to Stuttgart, where they spent a week. When Pogius heard 
Huss preach and noticed the impression the preaching had on the hearers, 
he was led to exclaim that all were full of the Holy Ghost. Huss’s fiery 
words rang out with the injunction, Love your neighbor as yourself and 
God above all. Pogius himself was converted and came to the conviction 
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that Huss was no more of a heretic than Christ himself. Duke Eberhard 
of Wiirttemberg himself gave Huss his hand. The party started from 
Stuttgart November 2, 1414, and in due time reached Constance. 

At Constance, Huss was seized November 25, 1414, and imprisoned. 
Like a promontory of rock resisting the ocean, so the Bohemian resisted 
the accusations against him. At his hearings, June 5 and 6, he was 
denied a copy of the Bible, but said, “What does it matter though you 
should burn all the Bibles in the world? Do I not know the whole Bible 
by memory except only the Books of the Chronicles?” 

The prisoner refused all offers to flee. In prison he sang so beauti- 
fully the Te Deum that the keepers were influenced to petition for his 
release. All sorts of people pressed to see and hear the poor Bohemian. 
Six charges were presented against him. He denied the transmutation of 
the elements. He despised the doctrine of the infallibility of the pope 
and the worship of angels. He called indulgences a sin against the 
Holy Ghost. He rejected celibacy. He denied the duty of uncon- 
ditional obedience to earthly superiors, and he rejected as null absolu- 
tion granted by priests in mortal sin. He explained the words “This is 
my body” to mean, “This represents my body,” “for it is against plain 
reason to believe that a piece of dough made up of meal and water should 
be changed into human flesh.” Neither at Jerusalem nor at Nicea was 
any such doctrine promulgated. As for the infallible pope, the Scrip- 
tures say, ‘No one is perfect but God only.” God is a spirit and the 
Father of all, and reveals himself directly to all who approach him. 

Pogius reports the alleged defense of Huss at great length, and gives 
the actual number of votes cast, some of them being in favor of his 
innocence. The addresses of a number of the Fathers are given. Here 
are condensed statements which convey some idea of how Pogius in his 
own brain considered how matters went. 

Kéngel, the representative of the Archbishop of Mainz, said, ‘My 
master holds that every sheep which has erred away and will not return 
must be put out of the world. He is become a grain of wheat to be 
crushed. Donotpity him. Let him die.’”—The Archbishop of Cologne: 
“He who will not take warning must suffer the penalty. When both 
will not avail then the gallows must do its work.”—The Archbishop of 
Rheims: “If God wants a new church order, let him give a miraculous 
sign. Let the Bohemian’s star go out. I vote for death.”—The 
Bishop of London: “Because he hath blasphemed the claims of St. 
Peter let him die.”—The Bishop of Brixen: “Let the goose be roasted.” — 
The Bishop of Basel: “‘ An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’ Let 
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him roast.”—The Bishop of Paderborn: ‘Moses preached hope, Christ 
faith, and the pope obedience. The Bohemian will not obey. Let him 
therefore die.”—The Bishop of Constance: “Six times has the sun 
made his yearly circuit since the last heretic was roasted here. If 
Huss is not cooked on the morrow, the people will cook us all in 
one pan.” 

Other bishops, after similar sententious remarks, voted for death. 
But a number gave their votes for Huss’s freedom, such as the bishops of 
Chur, Salzburg, Passau, Freising, Eichstaidt. With practical unanimity 
the delegates from France, Italy, and England voted for death but, 
most strange to say, Vincentius Ferrer of Spain voted “innocent,” 
saying, ‘‘In the name of all that is holy, just, and merciful, and in the 
name of popular freedom, I cast my vote against the death penalty.” 
Many voices arose in the cathedral against the Papist plot to put Huss 
out of the way, and in the confusion stools and chairs were broken to 
pieces. The old Bishop of Cleves, who had expired during the voting, 
was propped up on his chair that he might, though dead, be a witness to 
the decision of death. 

The sentence followed. In the process of degradation the Bishop 
of London and the Archbishop of Rheims offered Huss an empty chalice, 
and the English prelate exclaimed, “O thou cursed Judas who hast for- 
saken the path of peace and taken counsel with the Jews, this cup we 
take from thee that thou mayest be deprived of all mercy. Cursed be 
the day of thy ordination. Wither like the figless tree which was cut 
down.” As the prisoner passed out of the cathedral he saw Wyclif’s 
writings and his own making food for the flames. At the stake he said, 
“Today you roast a poor goose [Huss] but a hundred years from now you 
will hear a swan singing [Luther.] Him you will not roast nor shall net 
entrap him.” 

These paragraphs give some idea of the contents of this literary inven- 
tion. I wish they might also give an adequate idea of the spirited 
tone in which the letters are written. 

Fraud is easily detected if our accredited authorities for Huss’s 
journey to Constance and trial are to be trusted. These are Mladenowicz, 
as his manuscript is given in the Monumenta Hussii, in shorter form, and 
by Palacky in the Documenta in the fuller form; Huss’s letters written 
from Constance and also the Acts of the Council as contained in Richen- 
tal, Van der Hardt, Mansi, and Finke. To these must be added the 
words of Gerson and D’Ailly. Much given by Pogius conflicts squarely 
with the express statements of these authorities, and much of the matter 
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he gives seems plainly to be inconsistent with their silence. These are 
some of the flat contradictions or inconsistencies. 

According to our authorities, Huss’s route took him not through 
Stuttgart. The stages of his journey are marked with precision in 
Huss’s letters and by Mladenowicz, who made the journey with Huss. 
Pogius gives a description of a meeting between Jerome and Huss at 
Constance but, while the other accounts do not absolutely preclude such 
a meeting, they have not a suggestion to indicate that it occurred. 

More important, the six charges which Pogius cites as made against 
Huss are at variance with the list as we otherwise know it. First, 
Huss did not deny the worship of angels, his letters written from Con- 
stance being the proof. He nowhere rejects celibacy. He categorically 
repudiated the charge of holding to the remanence of the bread after 
the words of institution. So far as I recall, no passage in Huss’s treatises 
against John XXIII’s bull, calling for a crusade against Ladislaus, con- 
tains the. assertion that an indulgence is a sin against the Holy Ghost. 

It would seem that the use of the name Costnitz for Constance was 
not in vogue among Germans at the time the Council met. This mistake, 
as the two German Huss scholars to whom I shall presently refer indicate, 
shows the fraud on the face of it. Luther often used the word Costenz 
and this is the name given in the title of the German translation to four 
of Huss’s letters published with a preface by Luther’s hand Wittenberg, 
1537- 

The most interesting feature is the alleged vote which a number of 
German bishops gave in favor of Huss’s innocence and in the interest 
of freedom of thought. This is most singular in view of the fact that 
Huss as is well known, incurred the mortal enmity, as he supposed, of 
the Germans by the part he took in the affairs of the University of 
Prag which led to the secession of the German masters and scholars in 
1409. Of course, looked at from the date 1875, such a representation of 
the German vote is easily accounted for as showing that, as in the vote 
over papal infallibility, 1870, the German bishops were predominantly 
against that doctrine, so at Constance they were likewise. 

The facts calculated to arouse suspicion that our heretofore accredited 
authorities on Huss are in some respects wrong are Pogius’ apparently 
great familiarity with the customs of the fifteenth century and the 
personalities of Constance, as also the very name of the writer. Pogius 
looks very much like Poggio, the name of the representative of the 
Italian Renaissance who left us the graphic description of Jerome’s 
trial and death (1416), contained in his letter addressed to Leonardo 
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Aretino. After searching in vain in Shepherd’s Life of Poggio, written 
a hundred years ago, for any reference to this document, I was reassured 
that Poggio was a very different kind of a man from Pogius, the Niclasen 
monk. After a long search, I discovered a reference to the letters in 
Eiselein’s Begriindeter Aufweis des Platzes auf welchem J. Huss und 
Hier. von Prag 1415, 1416 verbrannt wurden, Constanz, 1847. This 
author declares the letters spurious, laying stress upon the use of the 
term Costnitz by a German writer as impossible in the fifteenth century. 

I then wrote to Professor Loserth, of Graz, and Karl Miiller, of 
Tiibingen, the substance of whose replies I give. 

Professor Loserth replied as follows: 

I have received only today Eiselein’s book from Prag and could not write 
to you sooner. As regards Huss you can be at rest. The pretended communi- 
cation of Pogius is an up-and-down fraud [“‘ein ganz plumpes Machwerk’’] 
intended to interest the world by making it appear that Poggio gave to a friend 
information of Huss’s last days and death. Pogius’ writing is from beginning 
to end an invention. The very inscription “Printed originally at Cost- 
nitz,” is a lie. At that time, the Germans did not use Costnitz, which is 
Slavic, but Costenz or Constance. And besides, there are coarse errors in the 
book. There is nothing to add of note in the way of literature to my article 
“Huss in Herzog.” 


As Karl Miiller was born in Swabia, a son of Prelat Miiller of Stutt- 
gart, and as Tiibingen is near Reutlingen, I hoped he would be able to 
give the circumstances under which the letters were invented and 
printed. In this I was in part disappointed, as the distinguished his- 
torian’s letter shows. He writes: 


The account of Huss’s death is from top to bottom an invention or falsifica- 
tion. About that there can be not the least doubt. The name Pogius is quite 
arbitrary. Who invented the account I do not know, but probably it was 
written by the author of the first edition of 1846. I have not seen that edition. 
Our library contains only a reprint, Berlin, 1873, which was prepared by the 
Hussite committee in view of Huss’s approaching anniversary. The state- 
ment that the edition of 1846 was a reprint of an edition printed at Costnitz in 
1523 iscertainly alie. At that time no soul in Germany used the form Costnitz. 
As to the cause behind the invention, for which you inquire, I can give no light. 
Without doubt the purpose was to set this and that circumstance of Huss’s 
case aside. Why published at Reutlingen? If we follow Eiselein, the falsifier 
was a Wiirtemberger, but no name is suggested. In Reutlingen, between 1800 
and 1860, many writers were reprinted. 


It is well at this time, with the five hundredth anniversary of Huss’s 
death in view, to be on our guard against this plausible piece of fiction. 
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It must seem strange that it should have been reprinted in Berlin so 
recently. The vote against Huss was without dissent. There was no 
advocacy on the part of German bishops or any others in favor of free 
inquiry at that remarkable assembly of Latin Christendom convened in 
Constance, which condemned Huss to the stake for holding the heretical 
articles of John Wyclif. 


Davip S. SCHAFF 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NOTE TO PROFESSOR SCHAFF’S PAPER ON THE SPURIOUS 
TRACT ABOUT HUSS 


Professor Schaff has conclusively shown that the tract he has exam- 
ined is a fraud in so far as it purports to give authentic information 
about Huss. It seems to me, however, that it is not impossible that 
it was really first written and printed in 1523. If this were so, the 
purpose would be to draw a comparison between Luther and Huss. 
A well-known pamphlet of the time compares Christ’s Passion with 
Luther’s summons to Worms, and the parallel with Huss was on every- 


one’s lips. All the errors for which Huss was condemned, according to 
this pamphlet, were among the charges brought against Luther. The 
use of the form “Costnitz” for ‘“Constanz” seems unnatural in the 
nineteenth century, but was habitual in the sixteenth (cf. Luthers 
Tischreden, ed. Férstemann und Bindseil, IV, 337; Luthers Predigten, 
ed. Buchwald, 1905, p. 366). The individual judgments passed on 
Huss by the ecclesiastics seem remarkably like those censures which the 
holders of the same sees passed on Luther. The condemnation by the 
English prelate, for example, might well have suited Wolsey. It is 
notable that the Spanish bishop spoke for acquittal; this would seem 
to have been a compliment to the Spanish King Charles (or possibly 
one of his advisers) for keeping the safe-conduct inviolate. Finally 
Huss’s prophecy of Luther given in this work is also found in the writings 
of the Reformer as early as 1531. In his Glosse auf das vermeinte kaiser- 
liche Edikt (Werke, Weimar, XXXI, Part III, p. 387) he says: “Sanct 
Johannes Hus hat von mir geweissagt, da er aus dem gefengnis im 
Behemerland schrieb, Sie werden jetzt eine gans braten (denn Hus 
heisst eine gans). Aber iiber hundert jaren werden sie einen schwanen 
singen héren. Den sollen sie leiden.” This alleged prophecy is a dis- 
tortion of some words of Huss, with possibly a reminiscence of a saying 
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of Jerome of Prag. Huss wrote: “Et haec eadem veritas pro uno 
Ansere infirmo et debili multos falcones et aquilas, quae acie oculorum 
alias aves superant hac alte gratia Dei volitant et Christo Jesu alias 
aves rapiunt, qui illas corroborabit et omnes fideles suos confirmabit” 
(F. Palacky, Documenta Magistri J. Hus, Prag, 1869, Epistolae No. 
17, p- 40). Jerome of Prag also said to his judges: “Appello ad celsis- 
simum simul et aequissimum judicem Deum omnipotentem, ut coram 
eo centum annis revolutis respondeatis mihi.”” The question now is 
whether Luther derived the prophecy of himself directly from Huss 
or got it from some other source. As there is no evidence that he knew 
Huss’s epistles at this time, as he did later, it is perhaps more probable 
that he had heard the prophecy from someone else, and, if so, a further 
presumption, though not a strong one, is raised in favor of the date 1523 
for the composition of the tract. See further A. Hauffen, Newe Fischart 
Studien, 7te Erginzungsheft zum Euporion, 1908, pp. 164f.; Unter- 
suchungen 2. germ. und rom. Philologie J. v. Kelle dargebracht, 2. Teil, 
Prag, 1908, pp. 1-28. 


PRESERVED SMITH 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


THE RELIGION OF THE HEBREWS 


Dr. Peters’ book on Hebrew religion’ is the fifth volume of a most 
excellent series. The preceding volumes by Hopkins, Jastrow, Toy, and 
Chantepie de la Saussaye have established a high standard for admission. 
The new volume is entitled to its place among them. As the title of the 
series shows, the purpose of this volume is to present a history of Hebrew 
religion. The point of view, spirit, and method of the treatment of the 
subject are therefore historical throughout. Dr. Peters shows refreshing 
independence of judgment at many points where he does not hesitate to 
depart from prevailing views. For example, he discounts the Kenite 
hypothesis as to the origin of Yahwism and permits Moses to retain the 
authorship of the Decalogue. In this connection, he makes a brave 
attempt to vindicate the Mosaic origin of the Second Commandment. 
But he is content to let the equally difficult Tenth Commandment stand 
without defense. The contention that Moses was far in advance of his 
times is employed to justify attributing to Moses what the moral and 
spiritual consciousness of his age would not itself support. Even so, do 
lawgivers ever succeed in imposing upon a community any appreciable 
amount of law for which public sentiment is not ready? Is not law as 
such always behind the ideals of the most progressive men of any age? 

The book is the product of much hard work and will repay careful 
study. It reveals sympathetic appreciation of the Hebrew religious 
experience and presents some phases of that experience in new light. If 
we venture upon a few criticisms here, it is but due to the belief that the 
book is well worthy of careful consideration. In general, it may be said 
that the book would have been improved by a larger application of the 
comparative method to the subject in hand. The Hebrew religion must 
be viewed in the light of its relations to contemporary Semitic civiliza- 
tion. For example, when the wide existence of the prophetic order is 
observed throughout Semitic and adjacent territory, it becomes less 
easy to maintain that the Hebrews borrowed their prophecy from the 
Canaanites. The rise and progress of messianic prophecy, in particular, 

The Religion of the Hebrews, by John Punnett Peters. [Handbooks on the His- 
tory of Religions, edited by Morris Jastrow, Jr., Vol. V.] Boston: Ginn & Co., 1914. 


xii+502 pages. $2.75. 
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ought not to be discussed with no reference to the fact of the presence 
of the same type of thought in Egypt centuries before its appearance 
among the Hebrews. The same consideration of the world outside of 
Israel would have kept Dr. Peters from describing the Israel of David’s 
day as “the mightiest nation of the earth” (p. 129). It is by no means 
a foregone conclusion that Amos had the Assyrians in mind as the 
destined agents of Yahweh’s wrath. The conditions of Amos’ day in 
Western Asia were not such as to make it clear even to the most careful 
and keen observer that Assyria would master the Western world. Asa 
matter of fact, Amos does not name the destroyer, and even Hosea, living 
somewhat later, vacillates in his judgment between Assyria and Egypt. 
A similar, uncritical acceptance of prevailing views shows itself in 
the reiteration of the common interpretation of Hosea’s marital experi- 
ence, with no new evidence in support of it; again in the presentation of 
Isaiah as a preacher of the messianic hope and of the inviolability of 
Jerusalem; and also in the apparently unquestioning belief in the 
genuineness of the whole Book of Micah and of the whole of the Greek 
recension of Jeremiah. These are considerations of such importance in 
any history of Hebrew religion that, whatever conclusion be held regard- 
ing them, the grounds for that conclusion should be succinctly presented. 
In closing our notice of this useful book, we add a few corrections 
for the second edition. On p. 156, line 4, read “Samuel” for “Saul.” 
On p. 281, read “Cornill”’ for “Cornhill.” On p. 360, at bottom, delete 
“and Nehemiah” (Nehemiah did not expel himself from Judah!). On 
p. 428, read “Weissbach,” for “Neissbach.” In the Bibliography, on 
p. 468, the two separate titles given to Smend represent one and the 
same book, the proper title of which is Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen 
Religionsgeschichte (2d ed., Freiburg, 1899). The same thing has hap- 
pened to R. H. Charles, on p. 477, where the fact of a second edition 
in 1914 should be noted. Budde’s Religion of Israel (p. 468) should be 
cited also in its new German edition, 1914. On p. 469, for “ Vigourony,” 
read “Vigouroux.” On p. 470, read “Kautzsch”’; the last edition of 
Driver’s Introduction, published in 1914, should have the preference over 
the 1897 edition; and read “Bertholet.”’ On p. 471, in three citations 
read “Thomsen.” On p. 474, Duhm’s Jesaia should be cited in its third 
edition (1914); and the commentaries of Duhm and Cornill on Jeremiah’ 
ought to receive mention. On p. 475, read “I. Benzinger.’’ On p. 476, 
the commentaries of Driver and Charles on Daniel should be inserted. 


J. M. Powis SmitTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATIONS OF GENESIS 


Professor Gronau attempts in a recent book’ to prove the use of a 
Posidonian source in five treatises of Basil and Gregory of Nyssa? either 
belonging to, or closely associated with, a not unimportant class of 
Christian doctrinal literature, the commentaries on the creation story 
in Genesis. He has executed his task with the thoroughness that might 
have been expected of the author of his useful doctoral dissertation 
De Basilio, Gregorio Naszianzeno Nyssenoque Platonis imitatoribus 
(Géttingen, 1908)3 and displays a command of ancient sources and 
modern research that leaves little to be desired. The book would be 
extremely useful, if for nothing else, for its exhaustive collection of 
citations relating to the myriad subjects touched upon by the authors of 
Genesis commentaries. 

But it decidedly has a further value than this. Professor Gronau 
has certainly demonstrated the copious use of Stoic material by Gregory 
and Basil, though without defining the limits of their borrowings and 
of course saying little of their other sources. It will not be surprising to 
students of later pagan and early Christian times, who have had to 
recognize the Stoics as authorities constantly quoted in those days upon 
the most varied topics of natural science, psychology, and theology, 
to find that Basil and Gregory drew much from them. But since the 
Stoics adopted as their own so many Platonic, Aristotelian, and even 
earlier doctrines, it is usually far harder to prove that the Stoic school is 
the immediate source than to fix upon the ultimate derivation of the 
author’s thought. The best way to do this is to follow Professor Gro- 
nau’s example and adduce plentiful Stoic parallels for all the ideas in 
question. The results are sometimes illuminating. For example, Pro- 
fessor Gronau’s theory removes the embarrassment the present reviewer 
has felt concerning the relation of Basil to Plato. There is some resem- 
blance between the Hexaemeron and the Timaeus, but hardly enough, I 
have felt, to allow us to assume that Basil was attempting, as some have 


* Poseidonios und die jiidisch-christliche Genesisexegese. By Karl Gronau. Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1914. viiit+313 pages. M. 12. 


2 Basil Hexaemeron and Homily on the Text xpbcexe ceavrg; Gregory Hexaemeron, 
De hominis opificio, and De anima et resurrectione. I shall continue to use the old- 
fashioned name “‘Hexaemeron” rather than “Hexahemeros,” as Dr. Gronau writes 
it. Cf. Robbins, The Hexaemeral Literature (Chicago, 1912), p. 1, n. 2. 


3 In Poseidonios eine Quelle fiir Basils Hexahemeros (Program, Braunschweig, 1912), 
Dr. Gronau foreshadowed his present work. This Program was praised by reviewers 
in the Wochenschriften. 
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said, to write a Christian Timaeus. Now if Basil was using a Stoic 
book founded on the Timaeus, the situation seems much clearer. 

To say whether, beyond this, Professor Gronau has satisfactorily 
proved that Posidonius is the individual to whom Basil and Gregory are 
indebted is more difficult, involving as it does both individual judgments 
_ as to the worth of hundreds of parallel passages, and a knowledge of all 
that has appeared in the last forty years in German books, journals, 
programs, and dissertations upon the subject of Posidonian influence on 
Greek and Roman writers. It is but fair to say with regard to the 
results of the researches which he utilizes that it may still be considered 
debatable whether Posidonian influence extends as far as is claimed in 
every instance, so that, e.g., Philo, Chalcidius, or Lactantius may be 
freely quoted as mere exponents of Posidonianism. But though in 
some instances the individual arguments may not seem compelling, 
it must be admitted that Professor Gronau makes a good case for 
Posidonius. He makes good use of the known Posidonian portions of 
Cicero, and constantly employs the argument that the Stoic material 
borrowed by the Christian authors could in most cases find a place in a 
commentary on the Timaeus. This should certainly create a strong 
presumption in favor of Posidonius, the author of the best-known com- 
mentary, provided that it is at the same time made clear that the passage 
in question has a Stoic flavor. In at least one place, Professor Gronau 
seemingly neglects the employment of this mode of argument. On 
pp. 230 ff., he cites Greg. Nyss. De an. et resurr. 25B ff. and compares 
with it Cic. Tusc. disp. i. 68, etc. Now the Gregorian passage contains 
phrases with a decidedly Platonic ring (as, ra oroyeia ... . ded 
twos appyrov Kowwvias cvprdéxerar), and as a whole probably goes 
back to an ultimate source in Plat. Tim. 47, the great encomium of sight. 
Furthermore, it might well be urged that Plato’s coupling in this pas- 
sage of the two notions of orderly movement in the universe and the 
same in the human mind could give the Stoic commentator ample oppor- 
tunity to introduce the argument adopted by Gregory and Cicero to 
prove the soul’s existence. Professor Gronau does not, however, men- 
tion Tim. 47 in this connection, in spite of its importance in the history of 
the design argument, though it should certainly come into consideration 
if there is any question of referring the Gregorian passage to a Timaeus- 
commentary as a source. 

Discussing Basil’s Hexaemeron, Professor Gronau traces Stoic, pre- 
sumably Posidonian, influence in the scientific or semi-scientific details 
(chiefly illustrative and nonessential) relating to the earth, sun, moon, 
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astrology, upper and lower waters, plants, and animals.’ His arguments 
are more convincing when he takes up the topics of man’s erect stature 
and the advantage he possesses over the beasts in having hands, as well 
as questions of psychology, in dealing with Greg. De hom. op., for here 
he can refer more frequently to Cicero, a well-known follower of Posi- 
donius. The same is true of the sections on Greg. De an. et resurr. and 
Bas. Homily on the Text mpocexe ceavto. In the case of Basil’s Hexae- 
meron and Greg. De hom. op., Professor Gronau believes that Posidonius’ 
Commentary on the Timaeus is the probable source, since Stoic ideas are 
present and the topics discussed agree in the main with those of the 
Timaeus. The De an. et resurr. seems to have had a source similar to that 
of Cic. Tusc. disp. (p. 276), which Corssen believed to be Posidonius 
mepi Yvxis; but it is not necessary to postulate a second Posidonian 
source for Gregory here, since the Commentary on the Timaeus may 
well have contained in abridged form the ideas of the other treatise, as 
part of the exegesis of the passages of the Timaeus which deal with the 
making of the human soul. The Posidonian book which Basil and 
Gregory used,? Professor Gronau concludes, was the same for all five 
treatises; though not so originally, it was complete in itself as they used 
it; it was founded primarily upon the famous Commentary on the Timaeus, 
but considerably expanded and modified. He points out that such com- 
mentaries, forming the basis of lectures, became in the course of time 
identified with the school and lost their character as separate literary 
works, and that students’ compilations were often published, un- 
graced by an author’s name. Some such relic of his school days, then, 
served Basil when he came to compose his treatises. 

It is a matter of some regret that Professor Gronau devotes com- 
paratively so little space to what I consider the most vital matter in 
which the Stoics influenced Christian exegetes of Genesis, namely, the 
omeppatuds Adyos doctrine. He has, too, in a few places, I think, 
failed to keep sufficiently in mind the fact that Basil and Gregory may 
reasonably be supposed to have taken some of their doctrines from the 
many Christian commentators who preceded them, though I heartily 

t The Aristotelian matter in Basil discussed by Miillenhoff in Hermes, II, 252 ff., 
would thus come to Basil through the Stoic intermediary. 


2 He assumes that Gregory probably found among his brother’s papers the very 
book in question (p. 293). 

3 Perhaps this is the case with Basil’s report of the common notion of the nature 
of the firmament (Hex. 61A; cf. Gronau, p. 76). Josephus preserves a similar view, 
and it was common enough in later Hexaemeral writings; see The Hexaemeral Litera- 
lure, p. 50 and n. 3. 
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agree with him that it is not to be imagined that they drew only from 
Christian sources (pp. 301 ff.). As a minor criticism it may be added 
that there is no point in adducing the purely verbal parallel between Arist. 
De. caelo ii. 13 and Bas. Hex. 21C (p. 51), even though the note on the 
following page shows that Professor Gronau is not in error as to their 
interpretation. Stahlin (B. ph. W., xxxiii, 259) called attention to 
this in his review of Professor Gronau’s preliminary monograph on Basil’s 
sources. 

The Genesis commentaries still offer a rich field for investigation and 
it is to be hoped that they may be the subject of other researches as able 
and painstaking as this. 


FRANK EGLESTON ROBBINS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


PART X OF THE DIATESSARICA 


Dr. Abbott’s impressive series of Diatessarica has reached a “‘con- 
structive” stage. Nine volumes (besides an index volume) have been 
devoted to elaborate studies of special topics in the Gospels, and now 
finally Part X, to consist of five sections of a volume each, aims to unite 
the results thus far attained into an orderly exposition of the gospel 
narrative. Two! of these five volumes have appeared, of which the first 
states the principles of interpretation adopted, while the second applies 
these principles to the first fifteen verses of Mark and parallels—the 
conception of “parallels,” however, being a wide one. All four Gospels 
are treated in detail, but the interest is chiefly in the Fourth; in fact, so 
great is the interest in the Fourth Gospel that the Synoptists seem to be 
studied chiefly for the light that they can throw upon this Gospel. 

The principles of interpretation are, for the most part, those devel- 
oped in the earlier volumes of the series. John aimed primarily at an 
interpretation of the Christian tradition for the needs of the church of 
his day, which was beset on all sides by Jewish and Judaistic conserva- 
tism, imperial suspicion, philosophic contempt, and nascent gnostic 
heresies. His personality is quite uncertain, but he was past question 
a Jew, who used in his interpretation all the expository methods that 
had been brought to a high stage of development by his countrymen. 
In part, these methods are to be learned from a study of the later books 
of the Old Testament (Dr. Abbott sets up the interesting proportion 

* The Fourfold Gospel. By Edwin A. Abbott. Section I. Introduction. Cam- 


bridge: University Press, 1913. xvi+177 pages. 2s. 6d. Section II. The Begin- 
ning. Cambridge: University Press, 1914. xxiii+456 pages. 12s. 6d. 
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John: Synoptists: : Chronicles: Kings) but they are to be studied chiefly 
in the Talmud and the Targums, from which Dr. Abbott gives copious 
extracts in illustration. John possessed also, as was natural, a knowl- 
edge of Philonic allegory and used it rather freely, while to a lesser extent 
the methods of certain of the Greek writers were put under contribu- 
tion. But as regards the tradition that was subjected to this interpre- 
tation, Dr. Abbott’s position has undergone a considerable change. 
He now holds that John was in possession of information regarding the 
life and teaching of Jesus that was for the most part of high historical 
value, frequently, indeed, being more accurate than that of the Synop- 
tists. On this John drew copiously. But he drew on it only to correct 
the official tradition of the church, which tradition consisted precisely 
of our present Synoptic Gospels, verbatim et literatim. 

The emphasis with which Dr. Abbott states this last contention 
cannot be exaggerated: “We shall regard the Evangelist as having the 
three Synoptic Gospels open before him” (Beginning, p. xiv). John 
knew that Mark was the earliest of these Gospels and knew also that it 
was relatively the most reliable, so that he was disturbed by the fact 
that Matthew and Luke so frequently alter Mark’s narrative. All of 
these alterations, Dr. Abbott contends, were noted by John with the 
minute scrupulosity of a modern student of the synoptic problem, and 
in the great majerity of such cases John felt himself called on to come to 
the defense of Mark, either by corroborating or by explaining the passage 
that had repelled Matthew or Luke. So, e.g., the use of “spittle” in 
John 9:6 bears out its use in Mark 7:33, 8:23, although Matthew and 
Luke omit it. Such an explanation of Mark by John, Dr. Abbott calls 
a “Johannine intervention,” and he maintains that in practically every 
case such an intervention can be found or a satisfactory reason for 
“non-intervention” assigned. Indeed, so convinced is he of the validity 
of the theory that he tells us (Beginning, p. xi) that he had planned 
originally to use the title “Johannine Interventions” in place of “The 
Fourfold Gospel.” 

These interventions, however, are usually far from palpable, and 
frequently they can be discovered only by a very liberal application 
of Philonic-rabbinical methods. So the “wild beasts” of Mark 1:13, 
which do not appear in Matthew or Luke, are allegorized into hostile 
human beings and then re-allegorized into “serpents,”’ and so the cor- 
roboration of Mark is found in John 3:14 (Beginning, pp. 165-66). Nor 
need the “intervention” have at all the same context as the passage 
defended. This fact explains the remarkable production of a 306-page 
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commentary on fifteen verses of Mark, for in order to find the inter- 
ventions, passages taken from the whole extent of John are examined. 

At times, even, the connection traced degenerates into the purely 
fanciful (“The word ev-angel implies an angel, or ‘messenger.’ ... . 
Luke’s Gospel deals largely with ‘angels.’ John’s Gospel does not” 
[Beginning, p. 10]), or the merely homiletic (“Prayers are angels. But 
tears, too, are angels” [p. 193]). With such exegetical and critical 
rules, it would seem that almost anything might be deduced from any- 
thing, and consequently this thesis of Dr. Abbott’s fails to carry con- 
viction. Indeed, the fundamental assumption is not established, for 
the only proof brought that John did actually know the Synoptists is 
of the same precarious character. There are, to be sure, as is well 
known, some indications that point to John’s knowing Mark and some 
rather obscure phenomena that connect John with Luke. But from 
these to a literary use of the Synoptists by John is a very long step. 

Proof of independent historic knowledge on the part of John is 
confined in the present volume to defending John’s account of a pre- 
liminary Judean ministry. The arguments adduced are of varying 
value, but on the whole a very good case is made out. 

The great value of the book, however, lies in the immense amount 
of detail offered for the interpretation of John. Recent writers on the 
Fourth Gospel have emphasized, and rightly, its affinities with other 
Hellenistic religious documents. Dr. Abbott has not ignored these 
affinities, but he declines to consider them predominant and in their 
place stresses the Jewish origin. In this he seems to be right, past ques- 
tion. His collection of rabbinical material is voluminous, and in this 
point alone his works acquire a unique value, although much that he 
brings will no doubt be thought irrelevant. The volumes are certainly 
not adapted to serve as a first introduction to the Johannine problem, 
but no student of the Gospels is so far advanced that he will not gain 
unending profit from the quiet, thorough scholarship and delicacy of 
spiritual insight that mark all of Dr. Abbott’s discussions. 

A somewhat elaborate appendix is formed by three essays' in The 
Beginning. The first of these argues that the word “Nazarene” as 
applied to Jesus was derived indeed from his origin from Nazareth, 
but that its use as a title for him and for the earliest Christians was 
influenced by the paranomasia néser = “branch” =“ Messiah,” and that 
the form “Nazoraean” is really derived from méser. A very interesting 


* Published separately under the title Miscellanea Evangelica (I). Cambridge: 
University Press, 1913. viii+o6 pages. 2s. 
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argument is developed. The second essay contends that the disciple 
“known to the high priest” of John 18:15-16 was Judas Iscariot, but 
the evidence adduced is unconvincing. The third essay is a rejoinder 
to Dom Connolly’s critique’ of Diatessarica, Part IX. Dr. Abbott 
continues to maintain a Hebraic origin for the Odes of Solomon. Like 
everything else about the Odes, this question will probably be argued 
indefinitely. 


Burton Scott EASTon 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


DEMONOLOGY AND MAGIC 


Six hundred Latin pages on Demoniacs in the New Testament? might 
be expected to contain the last word on the subject. Father Smit goes 
at his task with praiseworthy comprehensiveness of treatment, giving 
a historical résumé of the views of the Babylonians, Persians, and 
Greeks, of the Jews as seen in the Old Testament, the “Deutero- 
canonical” and “apocryphal” (=pseudepigraphic) books and rabbinic 
literature, and of the Christian church in all ages. He is able to quote 
much of the now extensive literature on demonology. Unfortunately 
his cursory historical treatment of the subject and his frankly dogmatic 
and apologetic exegesis nullify the scientific value his work might have 
had. 

In Professor Montgomery’s Aramaic Incantation Texts’ one steps 
into a different atmosphere. The author presents a scholarly edition 
and translation of some forty-two magical texts, with an exhaustive 
commentary and a full introduction, which contains such discussion 
of all other published texts of similar character as renders his work a 
complete account of the present state of knowledge in this field. With 
minor exceptions all the texts are prophylactics against demons inscribed 
on bowls found by the University of Pennsylvania expedition in the 
ruins of houses in Nippur and now preserved in the university museum. 
Judging from the strata in which the bowls were found, as well as from 
their language and paleography, Montgomery decides that they should 

* Journal of Theological Studies, July, 1913, pp. 530-38. 

2 De Daemoniacis in Historia Evangelica. Dissertatio exegetico-apologetica 
quam exaravit Johannes Smit. Romae: Sumptibus Pontificii Instituti Biblici 
(Bretschneider), 1913. xxiv-+590 pages. 


3 Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur. By James A. Montgomery. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, The Museum, Publications of the Babylonian Section, 
Vol. III. Philadelphia, 1913. 326 pages+xli plates. 
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be dated somewhere about 600 a.p. Their unique value lies in the 
information they give as to the philological and religious history of a 
time and region from which we have almost no other contemporaneous 
documents. 

Three forms of Aramaic are represented: (1) a dialect in square 
character, belonging to the family represented in the Talmud and 
denominated “rabbinic,” (2) “the Syriac dialect, in a novel form of 
Estrangelo script,” and (3) “the Mandaic dialect in its peculiar script.” 
The Syriac alphabet is of special interest “as exhibiting an early form 
of Aramaic alphabet, of Palmyrene type, existing in Babylonia,” per- 
haps “the script of the Harranian pagans, vulgarly known as the Sabians.”’ 
Furthermore it resembles the alphabet of the Turkish Manichaean 
fragments from Turfan in Chinese Turkestan, and so is probably the 
alphabet in use in this, Mani’s home country, in the third century. 

The bowls afford a valuable illustration of the eclecticism of magic. 
Among the clients there are a few Hebrew names, many Jewish-Aramaic, 
one Greek, one Christian, and many Persian. At least three religions 
are represented—Jewish, Mandaean, and Pagan (why especially in the 
Syriac texts?). There are many close resemblances to Babylonian 
magic. In one case (No. 36) Sama§, Sin, Bel, Nannai, and Nirig (Ner- 
gal) empower the sorcerer against the evil spirit. Judaism shows its 
hand in numerous references to Jahveh Sebaoth, Metatron, and angels, 
and to Old Testament characters and incidents, and Montgomery 
believes it has modified the very elaborate praxis of ancient Babylonian 
magic. Jewish prejudice against images has caused the omission of 
many of the figures used by the Babylonians, while the relative unim- 
portance of temple ritual and the emphasis on God’s all-potent “word” 
and reverence for his name have reduced the importance of ritual acts 
and increased the use of words of power. But are we sure there were 
no magical rites connected with the making or inscribing of the bowls? 
If the recipe book from which these charms were taken could be dis- 
covered, it might give a different emphasis. At any rate, Professor 
Montgomery is right in calling attention to the fact that in this as in 
other features these so-called Jewish texts have their closest affinities 
in the Egypto-Hellenistic magic. Persian elements are entirely want- 
ing. The names, such as Hermes and Abraxas, the permutations of 
letters, and the manipulation of words familiar in the magical papyri 
and in the Kabala are all here. These Mesopotamian texts are but 
a deposit left by an eddy of the stream of superstition that flowed down 
into modern times. They are of special value, since they give a fixed 
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datable point between the magic of the papyri and the Talmud on the 
one hand and the Jewish cabalism and Christian magic of the Middle 


Ages on the other. 
C. C. McCown 


PactFic THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES 


In 1895 Foucart published under the title, Recherche sur lorigine et 
la nature des mystéres d’Eleusis, a study which he has now enlarged.? 
While the writer has changed his opinion on certain minute points and 
developed some parts of his thesis in greater detail, he adheres to the 
main lines of his former statement, maintains the same standpoint, is 
content with the same method, and does not appear to have enlarged 
in any noticeable degree the material upon which his conclusions are 
based. M. Foucart’s main thesis may be briefly stated. Egypt was 
the source whence was derived the earliest known form of the Eleusinian 
religion, as it was also the land whence the cultivation of cereals and the 
vine was transplanted to Greece and Attica; the earliest Eleusinian 
religion was agrarian, and its divine personages were merely known as 
6 Geds and 4» Ged—titles attested by a fifth-century inscription and by 
later monuments. These names “The God” and “The Goddess” were 
only the reverent Greek expressions for Osiris and Isis, who soon became 
known by the more personal names of Dionysos and Demeter; the 
Eleusinian worship, agrarian at first, was organized as a mystery con- 
veying the promise of salvation after death, at some time in the sixth 
century B.c. Dionysos and Demeter with her daughter Kore became 
the dominating personalities of the Eleusinia, the Attic Dionysos being 
distinct from the Thracian and the Theban, and reproducing exactly the 
double character of the Egyptian Osiris as a god of the living and the 
dead; as the Book of the Dead was placed in the Egyptian’s grave to 
provide him safe guidance through the dangers of the lower world, so 
the object of the Eleusinian mysteries was to reveal to the initiate certain 
secrets and certain words of power whereby after death he might escape 
through the perils of the Inferno into the bliss of Elysium; for this pur- 
pose, in the Hall of the Mysteries, certain terrifying and beatific visions 
were presented to his eyes, and the clear-voiced hierophant recited to 
him certain formulae that for his soul’s salvation were to be impressed 
on his memory; the culminating act of the mystic pageant, the revela- 





t Les Mystéres @’ Eleusis. By Paul Foucart. Paris: Picard, 1914. 508 pages. 
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tion to the eyes of the votary of a “cut cornstalk,” was directly borrowed 
from the corn-ritual of Osiris. 

Such is the outline of the religious-historical theory of the book. 
Besides this, there are many carefully detailed expositions of special 
matters of interest for the student of Eleusinian and Athenian ritual and 
religious organization. And in these, as in his work generally, we admire 
the minute diligence of the writer, the sanity and sobriety of his judg- 
ment, and the luminousness of exposition which we expect in the typical 
Frenchman. What we usually miss in M. Foucart, we miss here— 
breadth and depth of study, the power of self-criticism, the critical 
appreciation of texts and of textual evidence, the willingness to avail 
himself of the results of more modern research; and the absence of these 
qualities prevents us from regarding this work as one of authority; 
though at many points it will be useful to the student. 

As regards his ethnologic conviction that early Eleusis borrowed from 
Egypt, we may regard this as a priori very probable. We may remember 
that not many years ago a statuette of Isis was found in an Eleusinian 
grave of the tenth century. But to clinch our belief we want a posteriori 
evidence much more precise and more pointed than that with which 
M. Foucart provides us. If we found at Eleusis or in the vicinity traces 
of Egyptian divine names or some divine badge of definitely Egyptian 
type, his theory would gain a solid foundation. At present such evidence 
is lacking. A more critical perception of true method in the study of 
comparative religion than M. Foucart possesses has fixed certain sure 
criteria by which we can decide that one community has borrowed a 
religion from another. Mere general resemblances are not sufficient. 
And M. Foucart fails to explain the important differences between 
Eleusinian and Egyptian cult on the theory that the former was an 
importation of the Isis-Osiris worship. Our earliest data for Eleusis are 
the figures Kore, Demeter, Plouton. In the Egyptian cult and cult- 
legend there is no one corresponding to Kore, and Plouton is singularly 
unlike Osiris. To find a true counterpart of the latter god at Eleusis, 
M. Foucart, uncritically using very late evidence, has to thrust Dionysos 
into a position of prominence at Eleusis which he never had, except 
perhaps toward the close of paganism. I have developed these objec- 
tions in some detail in the third volume of my Cults of the Greek States; 
and nothing that M. Foucart has written in this new work appears to 
me to diminish their force. 

The equipment with which this author works is too narrow. All 
“new aids to the classics” he entirely despises and rejects. Modern 
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anthropology is under his anathema. We can understand and sympa- 
thize with him; for the freaks of the amateur anthropologist, playing 
about among the classics, have excited the amused or the disgusted 
wonder of the scientifically trained. And M. Foucart’s dogma that no 
magic is discoverable at Eleusis is mainly true. But when he goes 
farther on p. 125 and denies that there is any direct evidence for 
magic rites in Greece, we can only feel surprise at the insufficiency of 
his own study. And serious anthropology could have taught him cer- 
tain lessons that would have been of value for many parts of his expo- 
sition; it might have taught him the real ritual value of aicxpodoyia, the 
true significance of the Egyptian peasant’s lament for the death of Osiris 
in the corn-field, the difference between magic and religion, the power 
of ritual to generate myth; and it would have saved him from such 
utterances as “le tabou est ni primitif ni universel’” (p. 286). His 
denunciation of anthropology would, in fact, have had more weight if 
he had shown any knowledge of it. He objects equally to the compara- 
tive method, except as applied to Greece and Egypt. Those who object 
—with some reason—to its vagueness or inconclusiveness, usually 
endeavor to replace it with searching intensive study of a particular area. 
But, industrious as M. Foucart undoubtedly is, he has not applied such 
study to the whole of Greek religion; had he done so, he would not have 
been capable of saying, “Le principe des abstinences alimentaires est 
étranger aux cultes grecs” (p. 288), or “lorsqu’un sacrifice était offert 
aux divinités infernales, nul ne pouvait gouter aux chairs des victimes”’ 
(p. 375; he might read Ada Thomsen’s article in Archiv fiir Religions- 
wissenschaft, 1909); he would not have imagined that only the Eleu- 
sinian ritual had rules of dyveia (p. 229) or that only the Eleusinian 
religion promised happiness after death (p. 367). 

Another serious defect in his equipment is his uncritical valuation 
of texts; he accepts reverently a scholast’s note on Plato Gorgias 497 C, 
which is an ignorant farrago from various Christian sources confusing the 
Eleusinia with Phrygian rites, and he rejects with unwarranted skepti- 
cism a valuable scholiast-statement on Aristophanes Frogs 479, which 
flatly contradicts his own theory about Iacchos (p. 198). But only a 
judicious text-criticism saves a writer from being at the mercy of the 
useless and spurious and guides him to what is valuable and sound. It 
is very doubtful if we can interpret the text of Plato Phaedo, p. 108, c. 5: 
drs tav éciwv te Kai vouipav tav évOdde Texpaipduevos A€yw, as contain- 
ing any allusion to the scenes revealed in the Hall of the Mysteries 
(pp. 394-98); still less can we accept the spurious Platonic dialogue of 
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the Axiochus as evidence of Eleusinian things. M. Foucart has failed 
to detect the signs in it of Orphic influence, chiefly because he fails to 
understand the possible import of that momentous phrase in it: évre 
yerrirn tGv OeGv (c. 13), which he renders inaccurately by “toi qui es 
un des fidéles des déesses’’ (p. 365). He refuses to allow to Orphism any 
influence at Eleusis, and rightly; yet in curious contradiction to this 
view, he uses Orphic texts—such as the gold-leaf inscriptions of Magna 
Graecia and Crete (p. 430)—and references to Orphic mysteries in early 
and late writers as direct evidence for the Eleusinian. But in spite of 
defective equipment and erroneous method, parts of the book, for 
instance, the paragraphs on the sacred families and functionaries, where 
he establishes some points of interest (chaps. vi, vii), are of value for the 
student. And we are indebted to M. Foucart for insisting that we 
should study the Eleusinian mysteries on the plane, not of primitive 
magic, but of higher religion. 


Lewis R. FARNELL 
EXETER COLLEGE 


CONCERNING THE NATURE OF GNOSTICISM 


In his Introduction a Vétude du Gnosticisme (Paris, 1903) M. de Faye 
instituted an inquiry, on entirely new lines, into the origin and value of 
the patristic accounts of Gnosticism. Many readers of the book must 
have wished, like the present reviewer, that he would follow up his 
preparatory studies, and develop their bearing on the larger problems. 
This he has at last done in the work before us,’ which is easily the most 
important contribution to the subject since Bousset’s Hauptprobleme der 
Gnosis. Bousset maintains, it will be remembered, that the primitive 
Gnosticism must be sought in the anonymous systems—that its roots 
are traceable to Persian Dualism—that it was mainly pre-Christian, and 
never had more than a formal and accidental connection with Chris- 
tianity. These views have been adopted, with various modifications, 
in most of the literature that has grown up in recent years around the 
mystery-religions. M. de Faye, however, arrives at different conclusions. 
Setting out from the position that the testimony of the controversialists 
is secondary in value to that of the gnostic writers themselves, he exam- 
ines the surviving fragments of those writers, and shows that their 
interest was moral and religious rather than speculative. Ethical ideas 

* Gnostiques et Gnosticisme. Etude critique des documents du Gnosticisme 
chrétien aux IIme et IIIme siécles. By Eugéne de Faye. Paris: Leroux, 1913. 
476 pages. 
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have the first place in the teaching of Basilides. The mythology of 
Valentinus, when we get back to its original form, was consciously sym- 
bolical like that of Plato, and was merely the framework of a theory of 
redemption. Marcion’s Gnosticism was essentially Christian and ethical, 
and moves within the sphere of purely biblical conceptions. These 
great masters in the middle of the second century were the earliest 
Gnostics, and the systems described in the Philosophoumena represent 
a later Gnosticism which arose out of their teaching by a process of 
crumbling down and recombination. In the Coptic writings which 
illustrate the latest phase of Gnosticism the dependence on Valentinus 
is plainly apparent; and even for this degenerate Gnosticism the prac- 
tical religious interest is still central. 

M. de Faye thus holds that a “primitive Gnosticism” is a chimera. 
About 130 A.D. appeared the true creators of Gnosticism, and they 
exhibit several distinct types of gnostic thought. They belonged to a 
common movement in so far as they all give prominence to the ideas of 
redemption, reunion with God, gnosis as the means of this reunion. 
But these ideas were not confined to one particular school. They were 
shared, to some extent, by all cultivated men of the time, and the 
founders of Gnosticism were simply Christian thinkers who sought to 
interpret Christianity in the light of the prevailing ideas. Their teach- 
ing won popularity because it appealed to intellectual men who were 
sincere Christians, but could not rest satisfied with an unreasoned dog- 
matism such as we find in the Apologists. Toward the end of the 
second century, however, Gnosticism underwent a transformation. The 
creative impulse died down, and new systems could form themselves only 
by the mutual infiltration of the older ones. At the same time, under 
the influence of the ritual and sacramental ideas now in vogue, the 
conception of gnosis as the means of redemption gave place to that of 
mystery. In the second century the sects have still the character of 
philosophical schools; in the third they have become fraternities of 
mystagogues. 

Any adequate criticism of M. de Faye’s thesis would involve a 
detailed analysis which would here be out of place. But there are several 
considerations of a more general nature which seem to throw doubt on 
its validity. In the first place, although the method of judging the 
gnostic thinkers by their own extant fragments is theoretically a sound 
one, it is likely in practice to prove fallacious. The fragments are so 
meager that the attempt to build conclusions on them can hardly result 
in anything but guesswork. One admires the skill with which M. de 
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Faye reconstructs the genuine teaching of Valentinus and Basilides from 
a few detached sentences, but the fabric is somewhat precarious at the 
best. Again, the mere fact that the anonymous systems are only known 
to us from writers of the third century is no proof of their late origin. 
It may well be that they represent the more ancient types of gnostic 
thought, surviving in obscure sects, and reasserting themselves in the 
decay of the larger movement. Their affinities with one or another of 
the oriental mythologies (as pointed out by Bousset and Reitzenstein) 
are too radical to be explained away as later borrowings. Once more, it 
may fairly be objected that so far as M. de Faye has proved his thesis 
he has only succeeded by defining Gnosticism in a restricted and arbitrary 
sense. He himself admits that the Gnostics, in their attempt to interpret 
Christianity, made use of ideas which they derived from alien sources; 
but does not this admission vitally affect the whole question? We have 
to deal with a form of Christianity which grew up in an age of syncre- 
tism, and which cannot be understood until we determine the nature 
and origin of the borrowed elements. By unduly narrowing the scope 
of his problem M. de Faye has evaded instead of solving many of its 
chief difficulties. 

At the same time he has undoubtedly made some of the phases of 
the movement clearer and more intelligible than they have hitherto been. 
More than any previous investigator he has done justice to the religious 
motive that underlay the chaotic speculations of Gnosticism. He has 
thrown out suggestions of the utmost value for tracing its historical 
development, although his contention that it only arose about the year 
130 can hardly be maintained. He has made us aware of the essentially 
Christian character of much of the gnostic thinking, and has helped us 
to understand how Gnosticism could be recognized for so long as a legiti- 
mate type of Christianity. Whatever judgment we may form of his 
main conclusions, we cannot but acknowledge that in many directions he 
has marked out possible paths in what has hitherto appeared a wilder- 
ness. His work is the more valuable as we are now coming to realize 
that Gnosticism was no mere aberration, interesting only to specialists 
in the darker regions of early church history, but is bound up with some 
of the central problems in the development of Christian thought. 


E. F. Scott 
QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 


Kincston, CANADA 
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THE RELIGION OF THE VEDANTA! 


After an introduction of more than a hundred pages, treating of the 
literature, aims, study, and qualifications for the study of the Vedanta, 
as well as of the exoteric and esoteric Vedanta doctrine, the book, in five 
parts, reproduces and systematizes the theology or doctrine of Brahman, 
cosmology or the doctrine of the world, psychology or the doctrine of the 
soul, Samsara, or the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul, and, 
lastly Moksha or the teaching of liberation. 

Deussen thus sets forth the systematic teaching of the Vedanta, 
according to the poems of Cankara, “ Master of Southern India,” with 
many rich treasures of the Upanishads added. The Upanishads are 
“mountain tarns,” the Bhagavad Gita “serene forest lake,” the Satras 
“the deep reservoir”; and of course, Cankara is the guardian of the sacred 
waters, who, by his Commentaries, has hemmed them about, and kept 
them from all impurities or “Time’s jealousy.” But the ancient waters 
are somewhat clogged by time, and their old courses are hidden and 
choked. Hence the need of Deussen’s service to trace the old, holy 
streams, clearing the reservoir, making the primal waters of life potable 
for Western people. The task was enormous, and we should look on it 
with favor. But Deussen, as might be expected, from his book The 
Elements of Metaphysics, expounding his own system, supplies to “tarn” 
and “lake” and “reservoir,” alien currents from Kant and Schopen- 
hauer—who is passably oriental himself, however—as well as from 
himself and others, so that the reader must keep up the critical endeavor 
to distinguish the “lovely fountains and lakelets” of Deussen’s own from 
“the pure waters of the everlasting snows” of the Upanishads. Deussen 
is such a devotee of the Vedanta that he does not seem to be able to 
give an objective and impartial interpretation of Western thinkers, and 
yet so saturated with the culture of the West that he cannot keep from 
coloring his oriental ontology and monism and pessimism with the this- 
worldliness of our pragmatic and unsacred secularity. But the two 
cannot be mixed. East is east and West is west, as may be seen from 
the fundamental thought of the Vedanta, the fundamental concept 
of the system, which declares all empirical, physical knowledge to be 
ignorance, and the opposing metaphysics of the Vedanta, proceeding 


beyond the world of experience, as alone knowledge. 
G. B. Foster 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The System of the Vedanta According to Baédaréyana G. Brahma-Stiras and 
Cankara’s Commentary. By Paul Deussen. Authorized translation by Charles 
Johnson. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1912. xiii+-513 pages. $3.00. 
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THE ART OF PREACHING 


Seldom does a really able preacher find time and occasion to tell his 
fellow-preachers what preaching means to him. In the last Yale Lec- 
tures Charles Silvester Horne found and used the time and the occasion." 
The lectures proved to be his last message to ministers. Three days 
after their delivery he passed away. The lecturer was for ten years 
pastor of a church “in a fashionable section of the world’s metropolis.” 
He then assumed the leadership of Whitefield’s Tabernacle, and here 
“close to the homes of the poor and to haunts of shame” he wrought 
for ten years in “the hardest kind of work.” “He was honored with the 
chairmanship of the Congregational Union of England and Wales.” 
“He was one of the favorite spokesmen of the Nonconformist conscience.” 
He stood for Parliament and “in 1910 he was returned as Junior Mem- 
ber for Ipswich.” Dr. Bridgman, from whose biographical sketch we 
have taken these notes, reminds us that at forty-nine years of age 
Silvester Horne had become “one of the remarkable religious leaders 
of the age.” 

There are eight lectures in all. The general subject for all, we are 
told, might have been “Keeping the world’s soul alive.” In the first 
lecture, “The Servant of the Spirit,” the author contrasts the mate- 
rialistic thought of the universe as a warehouse with the prophetic 
thought of the universe as a church, “every fragment of creation endowed 
with the preaching office.” He insists: “The preacher can never be 
superseded; he has his roots in the nature of things.” In succeeding 
chapters we are asked to think of some of the prophetic personalities, 
the preachers who have kept the world’s soul alive. The second chapter 
deals with Moses, the first Hebrew prophet, who yet was instructed in 
all the learning of the Egyptians. The lecturer remarks: “Prophetic 
power in the pulpit does not specially attach to the preacher whose 
heart is full and his head empty.” In the third chapter, after a fas- 
cinating characterization of John the Baptist, we are led into the Apos- 
tolic age, to the study of the early messengers and their messages of 
equality and immortality, and are urged to enter with the abandon of 
the primitive church, into the proclamation of these two messages. 
The fourth lecture discusses the two great preachers of the fourth 
century, Chrysostom and Athanasius. “Chrysostom I think knew 
men better, and Athanasius I think knew God better.” Our author 
concludes that the prophet and orator of tomorrow must have intimate 


* The Romance of Preaching. By Charles Silvester Horne. New York: Fleming 
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acquaintance with God and man. In the fifth lecture we have a sug- 
gestive study of three preachers, “Rulers of the Peoples”: Savonarola, 
“who preached so that his hearers were ready to fight and die for the 
faith,” who “challenged the contemptuous dictum that ‘states cannot 
be ruled by paternosters’”’; Calvin the scholar, who was drawn from 
his retirement, not “by a sense of responsibility to a church, but by a 
sense of destiny to a city”; and John Knox, “who united to the states- 
manship of Calvin the fiery eloquence of Savonarola,’”’ the preacher who 
ever preached “with a mighty application” and who instructs us not 
to be afraid of “unworthy frowns” or “the seducing smiles of fashion 
or wealth or rank.” 

The sixth lecture brings us to a study of preachers as “ Founders of 
Freedom.” With his characteristic sense of the fitness of things, the 
lecturer selects for special consideration Robinson, preacher to the 
Pilgrims. “Let it never be forgotten that modern America sprang out 
of the ideal relation between a pastor and a church; a man of God and 
a people of God.” The study is really a plea for simplicity of pulpit 
speech, for earnestness of pulpit prayer, for the careful exploration of the 
wide, rich, unknown tracts of Scripture, and for the steadfast purpose 
on the part of the preacher to create a church in which all the Lord’s 
people shall be prophets. In the seventh chapter the “Passion for 
Evangelism” is illustrated by two men of contrasted training and 
temper, John Wesley and Whitefield. These men used all the mighty 
forces of personality to evangelize “miners, puddlers, weavers.” The 
thought of Whitefield in the full power of his eloquence makes the 
author “feel as if this is the one thing to pray for, that God will raise 
up a new race of genuine orators for the evangel, who without any 
unworthy artifices will shake men’s souls and thrill their hearts.” 

In the last lecture on “The Romance of Preaching,” Silvester Horne 
with unintentional but dramatic self-revelation bids his hearers remember 
the elements which give to preaching its romance, for example, “the mys- 
tery and wonder of the human spirit,” “the wonder of conversion,” “the 
new applications of Christ’s teachings which will revive the interest of 
the people in Christianity to a surprising degree,”’ the fact that “over 
this world of military camps, bristling frontiers and armored fleets there 
is being heard today with new insistence the ever-romantic strains of 
the angels’ song of Peace and Good-will.”” The closing words linger in the 
memory long after one has laid down the book: “In the splendid cer- 
tainty of inspiration which is the gift of God whose gifts are ‘without 
repentance’ may you accept your ministry at your Master’s hands; 
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and living in the dignity and the glory of it, serve your generation, by 
the will of God, before you fall asleep!” 

The diction of the lectures is superb, the movement of thought swift 
and strong. We seem to be borne along by the momentum of an 
advancing army. The author is one of “the knights of Christ” of whom 
he speaks. 


The high soul burns on to light men’s feet 
Where death for noble ends makes dying sweet. 


For many years Dr. Hoyt has been a successful teacher of preachers. 
His earlier books, The Work of Preaching and The Preacher, assure a 
welcome for his latest work.t The material of the book has already 
passed through the crucible of the classroom. It consists of lectures 
given “for three years to Senior classes at Auburn Seminary” and “at 
the University of Chicago in the summer of nineteen hundred and 
twelve.” 

Dr. Hoyt quotes from the Life of Broadus a word to this effect: 
“He interpreted people to themselves. He enabled them to know what 
they did know, and to feel what they had long felt.” The writer does 
for us a like service. He does not tell us many new things. He helps 
us rather to know what we knew already and to feel what we had long 
felt. In these lectures to young preachers, he calls upon all preachers to 
measure up to the greatness of their calling. 

After discriminating chapters on the present difficulties and oppor- 
tunities of the ministry, Dr. Hoyt counsels us to learn the Secret of the 
Heart, to gain the Human Touch, to preach a Man’s Gospel, to conquer 
the common ministerial temptations to “laziness” and “lying,” to care- 
lessness in money matters and in social relations. He would have us 
preach to our age, yet preach Christ the Eternal Contemporary. He 
would have us preach in the language of the age, yet in language of 
fitting simplicity, dignity, and strength. There is significant emphasis 
upon the Ministry of Comfort. It is easy for a minister to become 
a common scold, and the word of the distinguished scholar to John 
Watson deserves pondering: ‘Your best work in the pulpit has been 
to put heart into men for the coming week.” There is a good discussion 
of the Children’s Sermon, with illustrations from the preaching of some 
of the effective ministers of Scotland, England, and America. Dr. 
Hoyt appreciates the exceeding difficulty of preaching to children, but 


* Vital Elements of Preaching. By Arthur S. Hoyt. New York: Macmillan, 
1914. $1.50. 
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believes that such preaching helps to give to all preaching the needed 
simplicity, vividness, and concreteness. He insists that if the children’s 
sermon precedes the sermon to adults, the themes of the two sermons 
should harmonize, so that the entire service may be unified. He is 
inclined to think, however, that the average preacher may do his best 
pulpit work as he preaches the single sermon in which he holds clearly 
in mind the needs of the children as of the adults. 

The book is enriched by illustrations from the author’s wide reading 
and deep experience of life. The occasional repetitions of thought and 
phrase would seem better suited to the spoken lecture than to the written 
book. 


WiLi1am J. Hutcains 
OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HAERING’S DOGMATICS 


One is glad to see this publication, in English translation, of the 
theological system of the well-known Ritschlian theologian, Professor 
Theodor Haering, of Tiibingen.t One notes the insistence, so character- 
istic of the school of Ritschl, that the basis of the religious knowledge on 
which systematic theology must be built is, on the subjective side, the 
consciousness of value received by those who have in faith responded to 
Jesus Christ as the historical revelation of God, and, on the objective 
side, this historical revelation which itself gives rise to Christian faith. 
“A truth of Christian faith must have immediate value for Christian 
experience”; but “it is not the subjective experience which furnishes 
the adequate ground of the truth, but the divine revelation, as it proves 
its reality to human need” (pp. 110, 111). “The believer does not 
regard what is valuable as real, because it is valuable for him, but 
because it meets him as real; . . . . however, not as a reality which no 
one can deny—rather as one which only he can acknowledge who is will- 
ing to acknowledge its value personally” (p. 67). 

In spite of these well-balanced statements, however, and notwith- 
standing the reiterated emphasis upon the fundamental facts of revela- 
tion, it must be said that, philosophically considered, Haering’s system 
does not quite succeed in avoiding that Kantian absolute dualism of the 
experienced and the independently real which has made the possibility 

* The Christian Faith: A System of Dogmatics. By Theodor Haering. Trans- 
lated from the second (1912) German edition, by John Dickie and George Ferries. 
London, New York, and Toronto: Hodder & Stoughton, 1913. 2 vols. xi+487, 
xi+(952—487=) 465 pages. $6.00. 
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of knowledge so persistent and yet so insoluble a problem. One symp- 
tom of this epistemological dualism (of the experienced which is not 
independently real, and the independently real which is not experienced) 
is the prominence given to the familiar Kantian logical dualism (of 
theoretical knowledge which is not adequate for practical needs, and 
practical knowledge which is not theoretically valid). Knowledge, which 
is of phenomena, the contents of actual and possible human experience, 
is incompetent in the realm of religion; it can never show that God 
exists, nor, if he exists, what he is. But while it cannot affirm, it cannot 
deny; faith is left absolutely free, so far as knowledge is concerned. 
Thus “real agnosticism,” it is claimed, “can be a true ally of faith” 
(pp. 151-59, 244-49, 257). 

As a result of this more or less successfully veiled religious agnosti- 
cism, theology cannot become what its name would imply, a science of 
the divine Reality, or God; it can only be the science of a particular sort 
of faith about that Reality (pp. 2, 249-52, etc.). And in spite of his oft- 
repeated emphasis upon the fundamental importance of “revelation,”’ 
it would seem that, strictly speaking, Haering’s philosophy leaves no 
room, really, for genuine revelation. That the divine Reality is ever 
immediately present within human conscious experience seems not to 
be intended in what is said of revelation. Mysticism, although acknowl- 
edged as a hopeful feature of “the modern consciousness,” is not regarded 
as having knowledge value. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit within the 
church is interpreted ethically rather than metaphysically. And, while 
Haering has probably succeeded better than any others of the Ritschlians, 
unless it be Max Reischle, or the elder Ritschl himself, in defending his 
theological system against the charge (which all good Ritschlians resent) 
of “‘subjectivism,” it is nevetheless true (as Luedemann, for instance, 
in his Das Erkennen und die Werturteile, has pointed out) that a vicious 
circle in this doctrine of revelation seems unavoidable. On the one 
hand, “it is only upon condition of trust that the revelation of our God 
. . . . discloses itself,” and on the other hand, it is revelation which gives 
rise to faith (pp. 241, 242, etc.). In short, revelation is the presence 
within human experience, e.g., in history, of some fact which impels us 
to believe in God’s redemptive love, and which, believed in, does psycho- 
logically condition a redemptive ethical experience in us. On the ground, 
then, of its value for us, together with the rather ambiguous interpretation 
of the historical fact as “revelation,” “religious knowledge” is claimed. 

The point in criticism which we are here trying to make may seem 
an unimportant one. As a matter of fact the method employed by 
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Haering is admirably fitted to select the essentially Christian content 
from our traditional Christian dogmas and speculations—the content, 
moreover, with reference to which vital Christian religious experience 
does lead one to feel assured. But it seems not unfair to say that from 
the first there has been in this Ritschlian philosophy of religious knowl- 
edge an incurable weakness in the matter of apologetics; it is much more 
efficient in conserving the faith of modern-minded men who are already 
Christian than in leading those who are not experientially Christian to 
regard the essentials of Christian belief as even probably true. 

The trouble, at least in so far as it is philosophical, lies, we would 
venture to suggest, in the absolute dualism of the Kantian theory of 
knowledge, carried over into the field of religion. Ritschl was right in 
reacting against the monistic theory of knowledge in its idealistic form 
as he found it in Hegelianism; better a Christian agnosticism than a 
pantheism, which, so far as the practical phase of religion was concerned, 
logically meant atheism. If, however, there can be found a tenable 
philosophy of religious knowledge, such as would allow the thought of 
the actual immanence, in religious experience at its best, of the divine— 
some phase of the actual life of an also transcendent God—then, on the 
basis of such bona fide revelation, one might build up theology as such a 
descriptive empirical science as would be able to claim a rightful and 
most important place in a metaphysical synthesis of the empirical 
sciences. And from this point of view there could be not only this 
more unequivocal appeal to revelation, but also a.less objectionable use 
made of the appreciation of religious value in the interests of knowledge. 
The consciousness of religious value would be a means of selecting the 
peculiarly divine from the total content of human experience, thus dis- 
charging an important function in connection with religious perception. 

But to return to Haering. The central and indeed essential place 
he gives to historical revelation makes it necessary for him to give con- 
siderable attention to the question of the historicity of Jesus. Not 
every detail of the Gospel narrative, he recognizes, is important in this 
connection; but the figure of Jesus in history must be sufficiently recog- 
nizable and definite to evoke in us the assurance that God was working 
in him (p. 207). The historicity of Jesus must not only be irrefutable 
and probable enough to enable the religiously susceptible to surrender 
with good conscience to the impression made by the person of Jesus, as 
convincing us of the love and redemptive activity of God (p. 218): “let 
us suppose that a future, however distant, will prove that Jesus is only 
a creation of faith, and it is all over with faith” (p. 217). This seems 
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to leave the basis of our religious knowledge rather too much at the mercy 
of the historian. Our suggested view of the actual immanence of God 
in Christ would also call for his actual immanence, even if less com- 
pletely, in every manifestation of the Christlike spirit, so that the 
historicity of no one recorded fact or unrepeatable series of facts, however 
valuable, would be absolutely a matter of life and death to our religion. 

When he comes to doctrinal details, Haering rightly makes very 
central the thought of the divine Providence. “All real religion,” he 
says, “is faith in Providence” (p. 514). “Prayer is the exercise of this 
faith” (p. 528). ‘‘God’s providential care,” however, he insists, “aims 
at realizing the Kingdom of God. Does this aim not apply to our earthly 
well-being? Nor to the advancement of civilization? Nor to bless- 
ings of such high value as the family and the fatherland? No, we reply, 
but to the Kingdom of God, for the supreme purpose is this Kingdom of 
God” (p. 518). And there is one “immovably firm foundation” of this 
faith in Providence, viz., “the reality of the love of God which appears 
in the history of divine Revelation culminating in Jesus, in his Cross— 
this seeming contradiction of all Providence” (pp. 525-26). It would 
be a further step, and one which Haering does not take, although perhaps 
it would prove of great value in practical religion, to say that the only 
direct “special providences” we have any right to believe in are such 
uplifts in the spiritual life of individuals and communities as come in 
response to the right religious attitude on the part of man. This view 
also would be more tenable on the theory of actual immanence which we 
have mentioned, than on that of the dualistic theory of religious knowl- 
edge derived from Kant and Ritschl. 

Haering’s attitude toward the problem of religion, however, is, on 
the whole, admirable. He is both free and cautious, both liberal and 
conservative. Perhaps he goes too far at times in the attempt to find 
an essentially Christian element in traditional beliefs of Christians; in 
particular, to one who does not share his ecclesiastical prejudices, his 
labored interpretation of the sacramental value of infant baptism (pp. 
760-61) may seem very artificial and unconvincing. But when we come 
to the great fundamental themes of Christian doctrine, as a rule we find 
his formulation both amply conservative in the religious side and yet 
refreshingly independent, not to say original, in mode of conception and 
statement. The priestly work of Christ, it is interesting to note, is 
found in his prophetic work (of revealing God to man), viewed as having 
value for God himself, because of its influence upon men (pp. 644-45, 648). 
And the following is his way of stating the doctrine of the Trinity: 
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“The Revelation of God which is given us in Jesus Christ is not a chance 
and passing glimpse which may be superseded by another, but is actually 
the full self-revelation of God, of Holy Love. And when God in Christ 
awakens in his church, and in each individual amongst us, faith and 
personal trust in this love of his, that is actually personal spiritual com- 
munion with himself” (p. 921). 

Haering’s book is one which could be used with profit in the theologi- 
cal classroom. To the liberally disposed, it may show how much more 
conservative of the vital religious content of Christian tradition than 
he had supposed, it is possible for the free and honest thinker still to be; 
to the conservative it may show how safe it is to sever the enslaving 
bonds of literalistic traditionalism. The translators are to be thanked 
for having made so valuable a work accessible to the very large number 
who read widely in this general field, but only what is published in Eng- 
lish. There are many other works in the philosophy of religion and sys- 
tematic theology, untranslated as yet, which such readers would welcome, 
and it is to be hoped that the generation will not be allowed to pass with- 
out such works as Kaftan’s Dogmatik, Wernle’s Einfiihrung, and some of 
Troeltsch’s Schriften being made available for the English reader. 


Dovuctas C. MACINTOSH 
YALE SCHOOL oF RELIGION 





POPULAR ESSAYS ON CURRENT RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 


Theologians are not the only thinkers interested in religion. To be 
sure, we have been wont to include philosophers as having at least a 
speculative interest therein. But within recent years we have had 
an increasing number of practical men of science volunteering an interest 
in one or another phase of religion. It is refreshing to find within the 
compass of a brief discussion a treatment of the relations of religion and 
science so fresh and forceful as that which Professor Keyser has given 
us in this Phi Beta Kappa address.t Professor Keyser rejects the 
position that religion is essentially idea or concept. It cannot be subject- 
matter for science, since science destroys what it analyzes. It can be 
known only through the appropriate emotions. The theory of Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray and others, that religion has to do essentially 
with the uncharted, is controverted; and it is shown that, even if this 
theory were true, it could not mean an end to religion, since the uncharted 


t Science and Religion, the Rational and the Superrational. By Cassius J. Keyser. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1914. 75 pages. 75 cents. 
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is an infinite of the highest order, which human science can never over- 
take. However, Professor Keyser’s main thesis is that beyond the 
domain of reason and above it there is a realm of superrational reality, 
the ultimate and permanent source and basis of the religious emotions. 
These emotions do not die, but are chastened and purified with the 
increase of knowledge. While Professor Keyser’s appeal to mathe- 
matical analogy in support of this theory, particularly the use which 
he makes of the mathematical method of limits, is wholly non-technical 
and clear, it will not appear to those outside the circle of professional 
mathematicians to carry quite the weight attached to it in the discussion. 

Professor William Adams Brown does a valuable and wholesome 
work of mediation in his volume upon Modern Theology and the Preach- 
ing of the Gospel." The material gathered into this little book was 
originally presented in lecture form before various bodies of ministers, 
and appeared serially in the Biblical World during 1913-14. This will 
explain the popular style of the discussions as well as certain clear 
limitations upon their value. Professor Brown protests against the 
current tendency to attempt to live upon other people’s answers in the 
field of religion instead of trying to get answers of our own, and sug- 
gests that this is the reason for the general impression that theology 
belongs to the past. Modern theology is not a reconstituting of the 
facts of the religious life, but a new appreciation of them. The uni- 
versal fact of religion reveals it as one of the ultimate realities; yet not 
all religion is equally valuable, and Christianity becomes by pre-eminence 
the religious hope of the race. Christ is the center of the Christian faith 
as he is the key to the Bible; everything in the Bible and everything in 
life must submit to the test of his life. The Bible infallibly leads to a 
sufficient knowledge of religious truth. The modern view brings God 
near in character, not in essence, and relieves him of the imputation of 
arbitrariness; yet it encounters a conception of universal law under 
whose emphasis the sense of intimacy with God may pass away. We 
need to reaffirm our faith in miracle, not as signifying an interruption 
of the order of nature, but as indicating “‘God’s method of self-disclosure 
to men.” Out of such self-disclosure—in new forms, in great men, in 
flashes of insight—come new beginnings. The most familiar example 
of self-disclosure in current religious experience is prayer. We no 
longer conceive of salvation as merely “from hell to heaven”’; our sense 
of the importance of the present and of social relationships demands 


t Modern Theology and the Preaching of the Gospel. By William Adams Brown. 
New York: Scribner, 1914. viiit+274 pages. $1.25 net. 
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a new statement. We are to be saved from un-Christlikeness, which is 
selfishness, and unto Christlikeness, which means saviorhood. Only 
love can save, but the modern social movement has given a mightier 
instrument to love. Love is the costliest thing in the world, and the 
law of cost holds for God as well as for men. “Atonement is something 
which happens in God.” We see that Jesus shared our limitations, yet 
something within us rebels against the tendency to think of him in the 
terms of humanity pure and simple. Modern theology helps us to see 
that the Christian community always meant by the deity of Christ, not 
a qualification of essence, but the actual service which he performs in 
meeting the deepest needs of the believer; it makes clear to us the 
abiding need of “a self-revealing God” and a unified and compelling 
human ideal. Logical demonstration never leads to belief in the deity 
of Christ; only when we ourselves know him as trustworthy, righteous, 
adorable, do we actually believe him divine. The special function of 
the church is to “remind men of God and help them to realize his presence 
as the supreme reality”; in the discharge of this function it engages in 
worship, instruction, and inspiration. The church must lead in the 
current moral and religious revival, for it has access to the largest num- 
ber of people, it commands the ultimate religious motive, and of all 
institutions it is most free from conflicting interests. This obligation 
makes clear the necessity for a practical unity of Christian people. Just 
why Professor Brown, having indicated in luminous fashion a path to 
the new appreciation of Jesus, should revert to the Chalcedonian formula 
is not quite clear. But he says that if you are a specialist in theology 
with a technical interest, you are to be told that “Jesus Christ is very 
man and very God—two natures in one person, each complete and 
perfect.” This is nothing short of a reversion to the Greek philosophy 
of essence, and a refusal to think your problem of the person of Christ 
in the terms of modern thought. This tendency appears somewhat less 
pronouncedly in other connections. At the same time, the discussion 
will meet the needs of many a thoughtful pastor. 

The Problem of Atonement controverts the substitutionary theory 
of atonement. Dr. Wright holds that Jesus is substitute neither for 
our penalty nor for our righteousness. What he suffered was due to his 
effort to bring humanity back to God. This is the meaning of both the 
incarnation and the death on the cross: without them men could never 
have believed in the willingness of God to forgive and re-establish 


The Problem of Atonement. By W. Arter Wright. Columbus, Ohio: S. F. 
Harriman, 1913. 291 pages. $1.00 net. 
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fellowship with them. But the sufferings of Christ were in no sense 
necessary to make God willing to forgive. The Father and the Son 
were perfectly at one in the purpose to redeem, and the suffering of 
Calvary simply uncovers the heart of God and makes clear the suffering 
which he continually undergoes on account of the sins of humanity. 
The work of Jesus was the supreme illustration of the divine attitude; 
but that law of vicarious suffering must continue to operate if the world 
is ever to be won to God. Hence it is the duty of the church to con- 
tinue what Jesus Christ began. Only such a concrete manifestation of 
the mind and will of God can bring about in men the necessary 
change of mind and the willingness to accept a new character implied 
in the re-establishment of fellowship. We have a vital rather than a 
mechanical or legalistic view of atonement here. The author is bound, 
however, in his own thought, to justify his view by appeal to the New 
Testament, apparently assuming that there is a single and unified view 
of atonement presented therein. The attempt to explain how the 
matter lay as between members of the Trinity before the incarnation 
does not illuminate the discussion. If Dr. Wright’s Biblicism and 
deference to the theology of the ecumenical creeds were modified, he 
could come nearer reaching a conclusion satisfactory to the modern 
religious consciousness. 

The question of baptism is not one that engages the modern man 
very deeply, but Dr. Morrison has a thoughtful word for the immersion- 
ist bodies,’ especially in view of the modern imperative of Christian 
unity. It is urged that the King James translators were quite justified 
in transliterating the Greek term baptizo, rather than translating it, 
since in the time of Jesus “baptism was an institutional function and 
not a mere specific physical action.” Its initiatory significance and 
not the matter of form or symbolism was uppermost in the consciousness 
of the primitive Christian community. The view that the chief mean- 
ing of baptism lay in its indication of the candidate’s willingness to 
assume the status of a member of the Christian church Dr. Morrison 
terms the “functional” view, in contradistinction to the magical and 
legalistic views. While the value of baptism is primarily in its organic 
significance, it has a symbolic value when administered in the form of 
immersion. Those who have not been immersed have missed this sym- 
bolic value, which is, however, important but not essential. Immer- 
sionist bodies are not justified in imposing rebaptism upon those who 


* The Meaning of Baptism. By Charles Clayton Morrison. Chicago: Disciples 
Publication Society, 1914. 222 pages. $1.00. 
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come bringing proper credentials from other bodies. It is the usual 
legalistic view of baptism, entertained alike by immersionists and non- 
immersionists, which leads to this requirement. The functional view, 
however, is the true one, and to this view Disciples can adjust them- 
selves more readily than Baptists. Only by the adoption of this view 
can the Disciples justify their contention that they are not themselves 
a denomination and that there should be a real organic Christian unity. 
It takes considerable moral courage for one in Dr. Morrison’s position 
to do what he has done in this book with reference to Alexander Camp- 
bell and the traditional positions of the Disciples. It is interesting to 
see that in the mind of Dr. Morrison the matter is still chiefly one of 
getting a satisfactory exegesis of pertinent New Testament terms and 
passages. Doubtless the denominational consciousness of both Disciples 
and Baptists would require that. The book is significant as a piece of 
denominational self-criticism. 


Henry B. Rosins 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


BRIEF MENTION 
THE BIBLE 


Woop, Irvinc F., anp Grant, Extau. The Bible as Literature: An Intro- 
duction. New York: Abingdon Press, 1914. 346 pages. $1.50 net. 
The supposed needs of students in colleges for a good textbook of the Bible have 

called into existence the ‘‘ Bible Study Textbook Series.” The authors of The Bible 

as Literature are practical Bible teachers in Smith College, and are presenting, in part 
at least, the results of their classroom experience. This is a sane method of discovery. 

It should reveal the best method of making clear to a class of college students the 

meaning and significance of the Bible. Professor Wood treats the Old Testament 

and Professor Grant the New. 

The Old Testament is blocked into four divisions: prophetic books, books of 
narrative, books of poetry and wisdom, and apocalyptic literature—the supposed 
order of production in the main. The New Testament has no similar divisional breaks. 
At the close of each chapter there are a few “topics and assignments,’’ which the 
teacher is supposed to hand out to the student. 

The production of a model textbook of the Bible involves several difficulties. It 
is practically impossible for the writer of such a book as this to exclude his own per- 
sonality from its method; in other words, he writes this as the book which he would 
use plus his own classroom methods. The next user of it must take the cold, bare 
book itself, and supply the personality which the writer assumes should accompany it. 
If perchance that cannot be done, then the book is not the model that it was expected 
to be. 

The reviewer sees many gaps which the teacher must fill by his own methods, 
As an example of this kind, the discussion of Nahum is too brief and too prosy for 
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the marvelous background which should inspire its narrative. Again, while Jeremiah 
has many good points, no person, student or otherwise, can read that book intelligently 
without first arranging it in chronological order. That is positively essential if an 
Occidental is to understand it. 

The New Testament is more comprehensive and clearer in its language for persons 
who are not acquainted with the technique of the Bible. 

The book will do good with the right kind of an instructor behind it. 


Crark, Francis E. The Holy Land in Asia Minor. New York: Scribner, 
1914. 154 pages. $1.00 net. 


The seven cities of the Book of Revelation are rarely visited. In fact, they are 
scarcely known to Bible students. Christian Endeavor Clark, as he is often and justly 
called, made a tour of western Asia Minor to visit the sites of those old cities. Smyrna 
is the only one of any consequence now in existence. The others are either in ruins 
or mere squalid villages. Six of them can be reached by rail, and are thus more easily 
accessible than many sites of Palestine. 

The author paints a pleasing word-picture of the modern town or ruin, of its 
ancient importance, and of the character of the church, as implied in John’s message 
to it. He cannot forget that he is a preacher, for occasionally he drops from his 
descriptive and historical narrative to the moralizing of the pulpit. The sixteen full- 
page illustrations are well made and give the reader a fair idea of the places described. 
But why should not the author or the publishers, who certainly know the value of a 
map, supply this book of travel, for that is what it is, with at least a simple sketch map 
of Asia Minor, so that the reader can localize at once the place he is reading about ? 
It would be worth more than any illustration given in the book. Neither is there an 
index of any kind. , Pr. 


Von Dosscniitz, Ernst. The Influence of the Bible on Civilization. New 
York: Scribner, 1914. 190 pages. $1.25 net. 


Historians are profoundly interested in the dynamic value of the Bible. Since 
its production and dissemination in the world what influence has it exerted on civil- 
ization? Who is able to measure that influence? He is a rare man who feels himself 
competent to pass judgment on that question. It involves both a definition of civil- 
ization and a history of the Bible, either topic large enough to occupy an entire volume. 

This work is broken into eight chapters to cover the period of time from the New 
Testament to the present day. ‘The Bible Makes Itself Indispensable for the Church 
(to 325 A.D.),” the theme of chap. i, specifies its place in the church prior to Constantine, 
while chap ii, ““The Bible Begins to Rule the Christian Empire (325-600 A.p.),”’ describes 
the power of Christianity in the Roman Empire, especially as seen among the admin- 
istrative authorities. Chaps. iii, iv, and v deal with the Bible among the German 
nations (500-800 A.D.), as one basis of mediaeval civilization (800-1150 A.D.), and as 
the inspiration of non-conformist movements (1150-1450 A.D.). The author’s delin- 
eation is that of the progress of religion as represented in the Christian church and 
some of the elements which the Bible inspired in the life of the nation as aside from the 
church. Chap. vi, “The Bible Trains Printers and Translators (1450-1611),” is a 
history of the Bible within that period with only a tangential relation to civilization. 
Chap. vii, ‘“‘The Bible Rules Daily Life (1550-1850),” and chap. viii, “The Bible 
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Becomes Once More the Book of Devotion,”’ are quite superficial in their discussions. 
The author does not grasp the bigness of his theme with that masterfulness which it 
demands. In fact, the complexity and vastness of the influence which he seeks to 
describe quite elude him in the latter half of his instructive volume. “ 


Peake, A. S. The Bible: Its Origin, Its Significance and Its Abiding Worth. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton; New York: George H. Doran Co., 1913. 
xxxvi+513 pages. $2.00 net. 


Students of the Bible welcome everything that will clarify the puzzling problems 
that stare them in the face whenever they take account of the advances of modern 
critical study. Professor Peake has had many years’ experience in the classroom and 
fully appreciates the layman’s perplexities. For more than ten years he has been pub- 
lishing popular articles and reading papers before assemblies which have set forth the 
modern views of the Bible. 

The present volume of twenty-four chapters contains nothing new and is rather 
miscellaneous in character; that is, the themes treated do not constitute a unit. 
The mere naming of the subjects will indicate the diversity of the separate chapters. 
Of these, in order from the first, we find ‘‘ The Situation,” “The Method and Temper 
of the Apologist,” ‘New Light on the Bible,” ‘The Bible in the Original Languages 
and in English,” “The Problem of the Canon,” “The Lower Criticism,” “The Legiti- 
macy and Necessity of Biblical Criticism,” “The Story of Old Testament Criticism,” 
“Reasons for the Critical View of the Old Testament,” “The Conservative Reply 
to the Old Testament Critics,”’ “The Critic and the Apologist,”’ etc. 

Part of the first chapters have already appeared in the Sunday Strand, and other 
parts in the Contemporary Review and the Interpreter. At least four papers read before 
meetings of various kinds find publication here. 

The author presents his opinions in clear, concise English, easily understood. 
His position is fundamentally the modern one, with only slight variations here and 
there tending toward conservatism. The superabundant use of the first personal 
pronoun sometimes becomes, to say the least, rather monotonous and insipid. 

The book is eminently healthful reading for the layman who would know the 
really modern view of the Bible, its origin, significance, and permanent value. 


Pr. 


OLD TESTAMENT 


DeEIm™eEL, ANTONIUS, assisted by Romeo Panara, Jos. Patscu, and NIc. 

SCHNEIDER. Pantheon Babylonicum, Nomina Deorum e textibus cuneiformi- 

bus excerpta, etc. Rome: Sumptibus pontificii instituti biblici, 1914. 

xvi+264 pages and 35 plates. 

A volume which will be of the greatest help to students of the cuneiform literature 
is the Pantheon Babylonicum, an alphabetical arrangement of the names of all the 
Babylonian deities with citations of the passages where these are mentioned. The 
use of the volume in the classroom for a few months has revealed a number of incon- 
sistencies, which do not, however, impair the usefulness of the work. ——e 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


“The Anglican Outlook on the American Colonies in the Early Eighteenth 
Century” (E. B. Greene in the American Historical Review, XX, No.1 
[October, 1914], 64-85). 

The purpose of this paper is “‘to interpret in the light of this (S.P.G.) original 
material the Anglican outlook on the colonial problem in the early years of the eight- 
eenth century.” In reality, the writer has given us a discussion of the activities of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Its intimate connection with the Anglican episcopate, its meager financial 
resources, its small stipends, the indifferent character of some of its missionaries— 
these are set forth with commonplace restatement. Some emphasis is attached to the 
agitation maintained by this society for the appointment of a resident American bishop. 
“It can hardly be doubted that the establishment of the national church in anything 
like its full vigor on American soil would have strengthened materially the influence 
of traditional and conservative ideals.” ce 


“The Degradation in 1686. The Reverend Samuel Johnson” (J. Wickham 

Legg in English Historical Review (October, 1914)). 

The author of this article furnishes an edition of the documents connected with 
Rev. Samuel Johnsons’ case as found in the Tanner MS, Bodleian Library. Samuel 
Johnson was tried before the bar of King’s Bench in 1686 for spreading sedition among 
the king’s soldiers. He was sentenced first to be degraded from his ministerial func- 
tion and preferment, then to be placed three times in the pillory, and whipped. He 
was handed over to Convocation where sentence of degradation was passed and exe- 
cuted forthwith. The indictment and a description of the process of degradation are 
furnished by Dr. Legg. 

T. M. D. 


“The Motive of Individualism in Religion” (W. Fite in Harvard Theological 
Review, VII, No. 4 [October, 1914], 478-096). 


An attempt is made by Professor Fite in the above-mentioned article to show that 
the individualistic philosophy, which he holds, is compatible with that reverence and 
desire for unity with a personal God that are essential to any genuine religion. The 
writer sets forth his individualistic philosophy in opposition to the individualism of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries which conceives the human individual as 
an exclusive and self-sufficient being, and to what he considers as the current social 
morality that disregards the interests of the individual in the interest of society. 
These conceptions of the individual and society, for Professor Fite, are based upon 
erroneous views of these categories. According to him, the essence of the individual 
does not consist in its exclusive isolation, nor is that of society found in its group 
character; on the contrary, their essence consists in the principle of consciousness. 
The highest mark, then, of the human individual is his self-consciousness, the power 
to know his ends and direct his acts. This being the case, the individual strives to 
attain his self-conscious personality. It is only in the deep aspirations for the self that 
one feels the need and greatness of his fellow-beings with whom he wishes to be in a 
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conscious communication. Here in the development of self-conscious personality 
there lies the distinctive mark of culture. And in the stage of religion we find the 
deeper self-consciousness which brings us face to face with the eternal realities. This 
deeper consciousness of the self, that exists in religion, demands that there shall be a 
perfection of human freedom and individuality, not only in relation with other human 
persons, but also in a conscious communication and fellowship with a being who is 
vastly more significant and personal than our human selves. “In religion,’ concludes 
the writer, “individualism seeks that infinity of personal knowledge and personal love 


which is expressed in the love of God.” 
U. K. 


“The Essence of Christianity and the Cross of Christ” (B. B. Warfield, in 
Harvard Theological Review, VII, No. 4 [October, 1914], 538-94). 


In the above-mentioned article Professor Warfield engages in a lengthy criticism 
of contemporary theories of the essence of Christianity and sets forth his view of the 
nature of the Christian religion. The current definitions of the essence of Christianity, 
which the writer criticizes and rejects, are those of Macintosh, Harnack, Loisy, and 
Troeltsch. In short, those views of the Christian religion held by the so-called 
“liberal” theologians are inadequate and unsatisfactory from the standpoint of his 
own theory. The cross of Christ, according to Professor Warfield, epitomizes the 
essence of Christianity. Christianity, in other words, is a redemptive religion which 
has retained this characteristic throughout all its history. It is, to quote his words, 
“that particular redemptive religion which brings to man salvation from his sin, con- 
ceived as guilt as well as pollution, through the expiatory death of Jesus Christ”’ (p. 
589; cf. his article, “‘Christless Christianity,” Harvard Theological Review, V, 462-64). 

U. K. 


“God as the Common Will” (H. A. Overstreet in Hibbert Journal, XIII, No. 1 

[October, 1914], 155-74). 

Psychological and sociological treatments characterize many of the recent dis- 
cussions on matters of religion. In this article Professor Overstreet endeavors to for- 
mulate a conception of God in accordance with certain presuppositions of the modern 
democratic philosophy of the state. The treatment of the subject is prefaced by a 
review of the three following political theories. The first type of political theory as 
expressed by Bentham, Mill, and Spencer regards government and law as of the nature 
of restraint imposed upon individuals from without against their will. The second 
type, that of Hobbes, conceives of the state as a real unity of individual wills whose 
surrendered rights are vested in Leviathan, the Sovereign Person. The third type is 
one held by Rousseau, according to which the state is the essential will of the citizens, 
a Common Will which is greater than the sum of isolated individuals, ministering to 
the good of the individuals. 

The religious theories, analogous to the first two political theories, are found in 
the conception of God as a being who places limitations upon individuals from without 
and as a father, a supreme individual Person governing the affairs of the universe. In 
political theory, the writer points out, we have passed from Hobbes to Rousseau; 
from the theory of Leviathan, the Prince, to that of the Sovereign Common Will. 
A question is whether we are to look for the same advance in religious theory, an 
advance from the view of God as the sovereign Monarch of the world to the theory, 
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more nearly consistent with the spirit of democracy, that God is the Common Will of 
all living creatures. The author is of the opinion that such an advance is to be made 
in religious theory. He shows that fears for the disappearance in religion of particu- 
larity and concreteness by conceiving God as the Common Will would be overcome 
by a conscious recognition of the fact that our devotion and loyalty are not really to 
some Divine Leader as such, but to the truth embodied in him. 

God, then, following the analogy of Rousseau’s best thought on the state, is our 
own deeper and more permanent life, the life that is deeply common, a life, though 
not yet fully realized in the order of time, fundamental to all temporal growth and 
achievement. In this theory of God as the deep, underlying Common Will, identical 
with our essential Self, we see a conception of God based upon modern democratic 


and evolutionary philosophy carried to its logical conclusions. 
U. K. 


“Generic Christianity” (Shailer Mathews in Constructive Quarterly, II, No. 4 

[October, 1914], 702-23). 

The writer of this article attempts to show that, amid the varied forms of Chris- 
tianity in thought and organization, there are certain fundamental elements that 
generically distinguish the Christian religion from all other great religions and con- 
stitute its essential nature. These fundamental generic elements of the Christian 
religion have assumed various forms of expression under the influence of dominant 
social minds. The social minds which have given their expressions to the content of 
the gospel are the following: the Semitic that gave us the New Testament and the 
messianic hope; the Hellenistic, ecumenical dogma; the imperialistic, the doctrine of 
sin and the Roman church; the feudal, the Anselmic theory of atonement; the 
national, Protestantism; the bourgeois, evangelicalism; and the modern or scientific- 
democratic mind will give us the theology of the future. Underlying all these forms 
given by the different social minds are the generic elements of Christianity, namely, 
(1) the fact of sin and the need of salvation by God—sin, guilt, and the need of redemp- 
tion; (2) the God of law as the God of love who seeks reconciliation with men in three- 
fold personal expression—Trinity; (3) the revelation of God as Savior in the historical 
person, Jesus—deity of Christ; (4) the working of God in human life directly and 
indirectly through social organization like the church, making it like himself in moral 
quality—the Holy Spirit as experienced in repentance and regeneration; (5) the death 
of Christ as the revelation of the moral unity of the love and law of God—atonement; 
(6) those who accept Jesus as divine Lord and Savior constitute a community in special 
relation with God—church; and (7) such persons may have the hope of victory over 
death and entrance into the Kingdom of God—resurrection and eternal life. These 
elements have remained, in spite of the different forms that have been given to them 
by the social minds, and will remain, whatever forms they may yet take under the 
changing theories of life and of the world, as the eternal constituents of the content 
of the Christian religion; and thus Christianity can be differentiated from other 


religions. 
U. K. 
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